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THE DEMOCRATIC STATES RIGHTS AND SECES- | claim that the whole people are, or ought to 


SION HERESY DISPROVED. 


Ten years have passed 


The great object of the war, 


ence and power over one united national 


domain, and 


their enemics. Onthe 4th of March, 1851, 
President Lincoln, 


ral to the whole people, 


and on behalf of those who were for the 


Union, said, ‘* we are not enemies but friends. 


We must not be enemies.’? And again, on! 
he concluded his | 


the 4th of March, 1865, 


last inaugural with the memorable words: | 


“With malice toward none ; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.’? This was the 


spirit and these the purposes which ani- | 


mated Union soldiers and Union citizens 
through the whole contest. Those only who 
fought for, favored disunion, 
crave mistake of endeavoring to make ene- 


made the 
o 
mies of friends 
now when ten years have passed away, we 





and aliens of citizens. And 


away since the | 
close of that great conflict of arms, which | 
resulted in the suppression of the rebellion. 
on the part of | 
the Government, was to maintain its exist- 


to continue our people as one. 
Those who were for the Union, could not | 
consent that any portion of the people who | 
had enjoyed its blessings, should become | 


speaking in his inaugu- 
and in the name 








i be, *‘ not enemies, but friends,’’ and re-echo 
|a sentiment affirmed in a recent letter of 
Henry W. Hillard, of Georgia, that the 
| whole people shall say, ‘‘the Government of 
the United States is our Government, its 
flag is our flag, its constitution is our consti- 
tution; let us be true to them all, now and 
*? to which I will add, and let us be 
friends now and forever ! 

We of the North have stretched forth our 
hands in honest, fraternal feeling, to say that 
if the conflict gave rise to animosities, these 
shall henceforth be bygones forever. 





| forever ; 


THE NATION’S PATRIOTS. 


But it must be distinctly understood that 
while we entertain ‘‘ malice toward none, and 
charity for all,’’ the dictates of duty, of 
truth, and the interests of the 
shail never cease 


| patriotism, 
Republic, demand that we 
to speak the praises of those who made sac- 
lrifices to save the Nation’s life. On this 


} subject, silence is a crime, which none will 
invite, save only those whose sympathies are 
with and for treason, 
judgment are blinded by passion or error. 
A people who could consent to reward patri- 
agree 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| or whose reason and 
| 
! 
| 


lotic sacrifices with silence, or could 
that treason should have no word of censure, 
would be wanting in the spirit, courage, or 
| honesty to preserve a nation’s life. 


| VALUE OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 

| The American Union is valuable in every 
jrespect; it is disadvantageous in none; 
{and because of all this, we can not afford to 
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close our eyes to the promulgation of any 
political creed or principle which may im- 
pair its power, or endanger its perpetuity, 
or ultimately accomplish its overthrow. <A 
political heresy may be taught so plausibly 
and so persistently, that it may be honestly, 
though erroneously, believed. But the hon- 
esty with which it may be entertained does 
not mitigate its danger, but makes it all the 
more formidable. The rebellion grew out of 
a political doctrine or creed, a misconstruc- 
tion of the National Constitution ; and unless 
this be abandoned, there can be no assured 
safety for the Republic hereafter. 





THE HERESY. 

We may properly inquire whence that 
erroneots doctrine originated, and what it 
was, and as the physical power of the rebel- 
lion was crushed by the superior power of 
the rightful National Government, so let the 
people, through all time, by the sublime | 
power of reason and logic, crush out, and 
keep in detestation forever, the political 
heresy which led to the great revolt. 





A HISTORICAL REVIEW—ORIGIN OF THE HERESY. 

Whence, then, and what the heresy ? 

The answer to this requires a brief histor- 
ical review. 

Prior to the Revolutionary War, there 
were thirteen colonies, subject to the British 
crown. Though the colonies were indepen- 
dent of each other, their people were ‘‘ fellow 
subjects’? of Great Britain, and in many re- 
spects ‘one people,’’ (2 Dallas, 470). These 
colonies always maintained the idea of a 


Union which should make the people ‘‘one.”’ 

In 1842 ‘* the United Colonies of New Iing- 
land’’ were organized into a Union, by arti- 
cles which declared it a duty ‘* to enter into 
@ present consociation amongst ourselves, 
that as in nation and religion so in other re_ 
spects we be and continue one ”’ 

In 1697, William Penn made a proposition 
of Union by a ‘‘ plain scheme,’’? which he 
originated. Again, in 1754, delegates from 
seven colonies, all north of the Potomac, 
came together in Congress, at Albany, when 
Ben Franklin presented a plan of ‘‘a general 
government,’ and, in defending it, he said 
he looked upon the colonies *‘as so many 
counties gained to Great Britain,’’ thus forci- 
This plan 





bly presenting the idea cf unity. 





was dreaded in England ‘‘as the keystone 
of Independence,”’ and it failed. 

Massachusetts recommended a Colonial 
Congress to arrest the tyranny of the Stamp 
Act, and, in 1765, nine colonies were repre- 
sented in such an assembiage, which finally 
united in a Declaration of Rights common 
to all. 

In 1773, Samuel Adams, a Massachusetts 
Republican, idea of **An 
American Commonwealth,’’ to create which 
he urged a ‘‘ Congress of American States.’’ 


conceived the 


In 1774, Massachusetts recommended the 
assembling of a ‘‘Continental Congress.’’ 
Delegates appointed from twelve colonies, in 
some by conventions of the people, and in oth- 
ers by the representative branch of the legisla- 
ture, assembled at Philadelphia, September 


4,1774. heir proceedings show that they 


acted in the name of ‘‘the good pcople’’ of 


the colonies, and they issued a Declaration 
of Rights, in which, among other things, they 
asserted ‘‘a right in the people to participate 
in their legislative council.’’? ‘The congress 
of delegates, deriving their authority dirccily 


Jrom the people, (3 Dallas, 199), with unde- 


fined powers, amply exercised for all pur- 
poses of general welfare, with no colonial 
restraint, continued the exercise of its func- 
tion until superceded by a new and more 
limited government, created under the Ar- 

This Continental 
Congress, or its successor, with delegates 
Deelara- 


ticles of Confederation. 


similarly chosen, proclaimed the 
tion of Independence, July 4, 1776, and 
made it law, without any colonial sanction. 
This Declaration, made ‘‘in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of the 
colonies’? recognizes no compact of colonics— 
no fwdera or mere league—but in its first 
sentence aflirms that the people are ‘on 
people.”? 

The colonies separately made no declara- 
tion of Independence. New State govern- 
ments were created in compliance with reeom- 
mendations of Congress, from which, doubtless, 
originated the idea of engrafting on our 
present Constitution a power by which the 
United States are bound to ‘‘ guarantee to 
every State a Republican form of govern- 
ment.’’ This Congress was sovereign and 
supreme for all national purposes, (3 Dallas, 


i) 
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545, Am. Archives 4, series 122). 
serted the power to incorporate a national 
bank, (Rep. Compt. Currency, 1873). It 
invested Washington with almost absolute 
powers for a term of six months, including 
the right to arrest and imprison citizens. 
Ethan Allen was right, 
manded the surrender of Ticonderoga 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
The Congress was only 
the Almighty. The 


when he de- 
oan 


tinental Congress.’’ 
less powerful than 
States were subordinate. 
Indepenilence was declared, Franklin, 
Adams and Jefferson were appointed by 
Congress to prepare a device for a Great 
Seal. On the 10th day of August, 1776, they 


reported, and recommended as a national | 


motto, pluribus unum—/from many, one—in 
accord with the grand idea of the Declara- 
tion—One Peojile. 

But there were enemies of independence, 
of free government, of national unity then, 
as there have been since. 

John Dickinson, a delegate in the Conti- 
nental Congress from Pennsylvania, an ‘ ora- 
tor against the Declaration,’? and whom 
John Adams called ‘‘the bell wether of the 
aristocratic flock,’ was one of this class. 
He was appointed, under a resolution of June 
11, 1776, one of a committee to * digest the 
form of a confederation to be entered into 
between the colonies.”’ 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, 

The Articles of Confederation were the 
work of his hand. They were reported to 
Congress, July 12, 1776, and finally adopted 
by Congress, November 15, 1777. After 
many eflorts to amend them, subsequently a 


copy was engrossed, June 26, 1778, they 


were submitted to the States for ratification, 
and took effect with the ratification of Mary- 
land, March 1, 1781. 

They did, indeed, declare the union of the 
States ‘‘ perpetual,’’ but they created only a 
“‘Confederacy,’’? a mere league of friendship 
“between the States,’’ with no Judicial De- 
partinent, and with no Executive head, save 
only ‘‘a Committee of the States,’’ to sit in 
the recess of Congress. They abolished the 
former National Government, and created a 
compact, With but few and ineffectual powers. 
This feeble Confederacy, with no power to 


It as- | 


On the day when | 


execute laws, appealed to the States to ‘‘abide 
| by the determinations of the United States, in 
Congress assembled, on all questions by the 
Confederation submitted to them.’’ 
The Articles were adopted during the Rev- 
| olutionary conflict, when there was no time 
| for grave deliberation sufficient to create a 
| permanent government, and only as a tempo- 
| rary expedient for the existing condition of affairs. 
| (4 Jeff. Cor., 444. 1 Story, 271, note.) Mad- 
‘ison, in describing the defects of the Confed- 
eracy, says: the States failed to comply with 
ithe Constitutional requisitions, they en- 
| croached on the Federal authority, they vio- 
‘lated the laws of nations and treaties, they 
| trespassed on the rights of each other, there 
was a want of concert in matters where com- 
| mon interest required it, there was no guar- 
| anty to the States of their Constitutions and 


| laws against internal violence, (for Massa- 
| chusetts was already in insurrection in 1787, ) 
there was no power in the Confederacy to 
| enforce its laws or requests against the peo- 
| ple or the States, and it was insisted that 
| ‘¢as far as the Union was to be regarded as a 
‘league of sovereign powers and not a political 
constitution by which’? they would ‘‘become one 
sovereign power,’ it seemed ‘to follow from the 
doctrine of compacts that a breach of any of the 
Articles by any of the parties absolves the 
other parties from their respective obliga- 
tions, and gives them a right of dissolving the 
and finally unnumbered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Union altogether,’ 
| evils grew out of the multiplicity, mutability 
| and injustice of the laws of the States. 

| This fearful array of evils and defects is 
|enough; but these are only a part of those 
| which experience proved to exist and history 
recorded. 

| Story has truly said, that the Confedera- 
|tion totally failed; its glory departed ; it 
stood the shadow of a mighty name ; it was 
only as a decayed monument of the past, in- 
record ; and it 





| ; : 
capable of any enduring 
| paused at the very door of that common sep- 
|ulchre of the dead, whose inscription is— 


| Nudla resligia reltrorsum. 

| It was to supply defects and avoid evils like 
these, and others which they and all history 
suggested, that the Constitution was created. 
UNION. 





| THE CONSTITUTION—CONDITIONS OF THE 
| On the 21st of February, 1787, a resolution 


| 
| was moved and carried, in Congress, in obe- 
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dience to instructions from the legislature of 
New York, recommending a Convention, to 
meet in Philadelphia, on the second Monday 
in May of that year, to so amend the Federal 
Constitution as to render it ‘‘adequate to the 
exigencies of the Government and the preser- 
vation of the Union.’ 

The States adopted the recommendation— 
save only Rhode Island. The representa- 
tives of twelve States met at the time and 
place recommended, and finally adopted the 
Constitution, Sept. 17, 1787, by resolution 
directed it to be laid before Congress, and 
expressed the opinion ‘‘thatit should after- 

vards be submitted to a Convention of dele- 
gates, chosen in each State by the people 
thereby * * * for their assent and ratification.’’ 

The letter transmitting the Constitution 
to Congress, agreed to by the Convention, 


and signed by the great name of Washing- | 


ton, says that ‘‘in all our deliberations on 
this subject, we kept steadily in view that 
which appears to us the greatest interest of 
every true American, THE CONSOLIDATION OF 
ovr Unioy, in which is involved our pros- 
perity, felicity, safety, perhaps our xational 
existence.”? ; 

On the 28th of September, 1787, Congress, 
by resolution, submitted the Constitution to 
the several State legislatures, ‘‘in order to 
be submitted to a Convention of delegates, cho- 
sen in each State by the people thereof.” 


FIRST CONGRESS——A NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 





The Conventions were called ; the Consti- 
tution was ratified by eleven of them. Con- 
gress, in sessionin New York, by resolution, 
appointed the first Wednesday in January, 
1789, for the choice of Electors of President. 


The Electors were chosen. They met, and 


| 


14, 1789, was 


which to every German Republican of Eu- 
rope is the object of his hopes and ambition: 
Smee In the German Fatherland, 
Where Germans all as brothers glow !? 

The Continental Congress, from its first 
meeting, September 4, 1774, to March 1, 
1781, exercised ample powers, and carried 
on a national government. 

The Government, under the Articles of 
Confederation, from March 1, 1781, to March 
a mere confederacy—a federal 
a compact, a league between 
States, and, like another and more recent 
confederacy, but ina different form, it fell 
before the national life and power of a na- 
tional government and constitution. 


government, 


The Confederacy was properly called a 
federal government. The Government, under 
the Constitution, was generally called by its 
founders a * national government,’ though, 
sometimes, ‘the federal government,’ by 
force of previous habit; but the name by 
which it may be called can not change its 
real character. 

THE STATES RIGHTS PARTY—FALSE AND TRUE 
THEORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, 

In the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, there was a party—as there has 
been ever since, and yet is—so imbued with 
local pride, jealousy and rivalry, so narrow 
in its views, that it could not rise to the 
comprehension of national unity, and wel- 
come a national power as broad as the Union, 
and a citizenship as wide as the world. This 
was and is the so-called party of ‘* States 
Rights.”’ 

It failed in the Convention which framed 
the it has since 
sought. by a false construction of the words, 


Constitution, and ever 





elected George Washington President ; and, 
on the fourth of March, 1789, the First Con- 
Wash- 
ington, soon after, was inaugurated, and the 


gress met, under the Constitution. 


new government, with its national Constitu- 
tion, went into operation. 

This created a national government, and 
perfected a nation which all others can recog- 
nize, and with which they can treat. This 
enabled our people to realize that image 
which Martin Luther had in his mind when 
he ‘taddressed one of his grand letters Au 
die Deutches Nation, (To the German Nation, )’’ 











meaning and Gbjects of that instrument, to 
give it an effect and purpose inviting discord, 
secession, war, and, finally, national extinc- 


tion. 


This false construction of the Constitution 


teaches : 


1. That the Government was created by the 


States—that ‘‘each State acceded, as a State, 
and is an integral party’’ to a compact of 
States, ‘Sits co-States forming to itself the 
other party.’’ 


government it ordained were created by the 


The true theory is that the Constitution and 





may! 





es 























ef 


agi, 
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people, through delegates by them chosen. | 
The States id not create the national gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, it has recon- 
structed and created anew some of the origi- 
nal States, and created twenty-four new | 
States. (Appx. Daws Abr., sec. 2, p. Bion} 
Story, Const., sec. 314, n.—McPherson Hist. | 
Reconstruction.) 

2. The fiu/se construction teaches, that the 
States are “ united by a compact, under the 
style and title of a Constitution’’—a mere 
fwdera—league of States. 

The true construction is, that the Constitu- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion unites the people into one nation; that | 


ho more 





it creates no compact of States 
than a State Constitution creates a compact 


| 
of counties or townships; that, by the Con- |} 
ere : “ | 
stitution, power is delegated directly by aed 


people to departments and officers, to be ex- | 
ercised direcily over the people, over States, 
and for intercourse with foreign nations, for 
purposes, to a limited extent, well-defined. 
mutual 











The government results from the 
agreement of the people among themselves. 


It is a national government, not absolute, 


but limited in its powers. 
3. The /u/se construction teaches, that the | 


} is the supreme and final judge; 


The frue theory is, that on all judicial ques- 





tions, confided to the national Judiciary, it 
and on all 
‘* politicul questions,’’? the national Legisla- 
tive and Executive powers are supreme ; 
and on questions of proper treaty jurisdic- 
tion, which execute themselves, the President 
All who disregard 
this supreinacy may be punished, in pursu- 


and Senate are supreme. 


ance of law ; and organized. voluntary forcible 
resistance is treason. 

4. From this false construction results the 
other false theory, that every citizen owes 
an allegiance to the State, which makes it 
his duty to obey it, rather than the National 
Government, and that State adlification and 
secession make rebellion against the National 
Government a duty. 

The true theory is, that it is the duty of 
every citizen to ‘‘submit to the powers that 
be,’? and that as the national authority is 
supreme, so is the national claim of allegi- 
ance to it supreme. 

5. The false construction teaches what Pres- 
ident Buchanan, backed by Attorney General 
Black, said, in his message of December, 1861, 
that the Constitution has not ‘‘ delegated 


government is not ‘the exclusive or final) to Congress the power to coerce a State 
) : . . . - . 

judge of the extent of the powers delegated ; into submission which is attempting to 

to itself; but that, as in all other cases of | withdraw, or has actually withdrawn from the 


compact among parties having no common 
, : é | 
judge, each party has an equal right to fudge | 


well of infractions, as the 


for himself, as | 
mode and niaiticr of redress.”? | 

In other words, the thirty-seven States are 
thirty-seven independent judges, each au- | 
thorized to decide when the laws and meas- | 
ures of the National Government are proper, | 
and whether they or any of them will submit , 
to such laws, measures, or officers elected to 
This assumes that the Stafes 


execute them. 
entered into a compact, and may withdraw 
from it; that as they made, they may un-| 
make it; that as independent nations some- 
times judge of treaties, construe them, and 
withdraw from them, if their judgment be 
{, so may States lawfully do the 





not adinitt 
same in reyard to the laws of Congress. 
This is the ground-work of nu/lification, seces- 
sion and rebellion. It assumes that forcible | 
opposition, under State authority, to nationai | 
laws or officers, is legal, and so not treasonable. | 





Confederacy.’’ In plain words, this was in- 
tended to mean that the Government has no 
right to suppress a rebellion, and every sol- 


| dier who marched under the Union banner 


for that purpose, violated the Constitution ! 
Vile, detestable heresy ! 

The true theory is, that the National Gov- 
ernment has the power of self-preservation ; 
is in duty bound to suppress rebellion ; that 
soldiers who fought for that purpose per- 
formed a grand and solemn duty, and are to 
be esteemed patriots; while all who hold 
otherwise are traitors, either at heart or in 
effect, either through ignorance or false 
teaching. Woe unto those by whom they 
may be, however honestly, deceived ! 

The true theory is, that political sovereignty 


requires for its exercise, aterritory, a people 


(4, Madison’s 
political 


and organized government. 
Writings, 517.) In our system, 
power is divided between a national govern- 
ment, which—for purposes defined in the 
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Constitution, 
preme over one entire territory, one united 


and others incidental—is su- 


people, the supreme judge of its powers; 
while subordinate to this, are State govern- 
ments, with powers defined in State Consti- 
tutions, supreme for those purposes ; and to 
that extent they may exercise State rights, 
which duty, interest and the Constitution, 
all demand shall be guarded with jealous 
and zealous care. 

These two concurrent systems of govern- 
ment, and the people, all together, constitute 
a nation, and include absolute sovereignty. 
The supreme government operates on people 
and territory, irrespective of State lines, as 
such; it is self-existent and self-sustaining ; 
tor whenever it employs State machinery, it 
and so is a part 
of the supreme machinery ; and this it has 
power to maintain, by guaranteeing State 
as its own crea- 


is for the supreme purpose, 


governments, if necessary, 
tions, so that the Republic can never perish, 

The heresies to which I have alluded were 
first proclaimed in the most emphatic form, 
after the adoption of the Constitution, in the 
famous and infamous Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions of 1798. They threatened prac- 
tical realities, in the South Carolina nuilisi- 
cation ordinance of 1832, which declared cer- 
tain revenue laws of Congress void—affected 
to make it unlawful for government officers 
to perform their duties under them, and de- 
clared a purpose on the part of South Caro- 
lina, if the laws were enforced, to ‘* proceed 


to organize a separate government,”’ inde- 


pendent and sovereign; they culminated in 
the ordinances of secession, in 1860 and 186], | 
by which eleven States declared themselves | 
absolved from all connection with the Union, | 


erected themselves into a Confederacy, and 


waged a war of rebellion to maintain separa- 


tion and the existence of a hostile confede- | 


racy. 

The right of revolution, for sufficient causes, 
exists in every people ; it justified our fath- 
ers in proclaiming the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and in establishing a new govern- 
ment. 
1860 and 1861, did not pretend to exercise 
any right of revolution, or find any justitica- 
exercise. They asserted a 


tion for its 


But those who enacted secession, in | 


Constitutional right, deduced trom the polit: | 





ical heresies to which I have adverted. 
They did not admit the war they made, to 
be rebellion, or civil war, but a war for what 
they asserted as the rightful cristence of the 
Confederate States. 

War may be carried on for many purposes 
—for conquest, to punish or prevent a wrong 
froma foreign nation; for national integrity, 
and sometimes, perhaps—greater and better 
still— jor principle. 

THE WAR OF THE REBELLION — PRESERVATION 
OF THE REPUBLIC, 

The war waged by the National Govern- 
ment, for the suppression of the rebellion, 
had two objects: to preserve the Union un- 
broken, aud to establish, so far as precedent 
and power can establish, forever. a principle 
that the political heresies which gave rise to 
rebellion will not be tolerated in practice, and 
are not the true doctrines of the Consiilution. 

It would be a barren victery indeed, to 
have re-established the authority of the 
National Government over the insurrection- 
ary States, and yet to have changed none of 
the opinions which gave rise to rebellion. 
That would be a Union by force, resting on 
| principles, for a time suppressed, but await- 
|ing ouly opportunity to re-appear in a new 


| rebellion. 





| If all these heresies were universally ac- 
| knowledged as such, if there were now no 
| considerable number or formidable class of 
;men found to proclaim them or make con- 
| verts to them, then a discussion of them 
| would only be of historic value—of value as 
This 


would justify the people in keeping in mem- 


a warning toshun them in the future. 


ory the arguments against them. 
But if these heresies are not entirely aban- 
doned, if they have formidable supporters, 


if there be danger of their advocacy in whole 
lor in part, by a majority in any one State, 
and still more, if, by a political party or- 
| ganized in all, and powerful in some, if not 
in many of the States, then it is a duty to 
‘meet them at every step, and cezse not until 
no formidable class can be foaid to ‘do 
them reverence.”’ 

The preservation of the Republic is the 
What- 


ever may endanger this, is an evil greater 


first and highest duty of all citizens 


in magnitude than any which cau arise in 
relation to revenues, currency, expenditures, 
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litical question which can claim attention. 
THE DANGER AIEAD. 

Wisdom in theory and practice, on any or 
ll these subjects, will be of comparatively 
insignificant value, if the seeds of national 
dissolution are germinating in the heart or 
members of the Republic. The people 
should understand that the danger is not past ! | 

In the very nature of things it can not, 
be so. 

** Convince a man against his will— 
And he'll be of the same opinion still.” 

Whole States may be conquered by force ; 

large numbers may be persuaded or con- | 


vinced, but time, and the example of sound 
political doctrines administered by their! 
Jriends, are requisite to work a permanent | 


universal and entire change of opinions and 
purposes. The dictates of common experi- | 
ence and prudence then admonish us. that | 
if we would save the Republic, if we would 
avert the danger of another civil war, the | 
adininistration of the Government must be 
kept in the hands of its friends, whose politi- 
cal doctrines are deep-seated, undoubted, 
and outspoken. 

The danger is not past. After the close of 
the war in 1867, the late Vice President of 
the so-called Confederacy, published a book 
to prove that in the late civil war the Gov- 


ernment was wrong, and the South was 
right—a book whose very title—‘‘ The War 
Between the States’?—is a perpetual re-as- 
sertion of the States Rights heresies, which 


There 
has been no war ‘* between the States.’? Ohio, 


vere employed to justify secession. 


neither alone, nor in concert with other 
States, ever made war. The Constitution 


says, ‘‘no States shall engage in war ;’’ but 
South Carolina did so in spite of the Consti- 


tution. The .Vational Government made war to | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


suppress rebellion. Every soldier from | 
Rhode Island was asoldier of the nation, but 
not of the State... He represented a majesty 
and power as wide as the continent which is 
spanned by the Union. 

Stephens’ book finds a wide sanction in the 
press and public opinion of too many States, 
and he has since been elevated to Congress, 
there to reassert in subdued tone the theory 
of State ‘‘compact’’ in these words: ‘‘ Inthe 
workings of our complex system, under our 


}On the 11th day of 





| ical’ organism, retaining in itself all the vital 
| powers of individual State government and 


development, while to all the States, in joint 


| Congress ass:mbled, are delegated the exercise 


of such powers and such only, as relate to 
extra-Stale and foreign affairs.’? (Cong. Rec., 
January 5, 1874.) 

Here is a reassertion of the doctrine of 
“compact”? between the States. Here is a 
denial under al/ circumstances of rights which, 
in certain cases, the National Government 
may lave—of the right to suppress insur- 
rection in and against the States—of the 
right to ‘‘guaranty’’ and reconstruct State gov- 
ernments; of the right to enter a State to 
suppress rebellion against the National Gov- 
ernment; of the right to protect or enforce 
some civil rights of citizens. 

Yet these are rights which are infra—not 
extra- Slate. 

The danger is not past. Within the last 
year, two, at least, of the leading law jour- 


| nals of the South have made able arguments 


in support of these heresies, and the politi- 
cal press has teemed with the same views, 
while statesmen and orators have not been 
wanting to employ the power of a mistaken 


| logic on the same side. 


The danger is not past. In July, 1364. Gen 
eral Early, ofthe so-called Confederate forces, 
attempted the capture of the National Cap- 
ital—some of his soldiers fell in battle and 
were buried in trenches near Fort Stevens. 
December last, their 
bodies were exhumed and reinterred at 
Grace Church, near Silver Spring. That 
was right. No word of mine will ever dis- 
parage the courage or even deny the honesty 
of purpose to the great mass of Confecerate 
soldiers. This can not be said of all who led 
the rebellion, and much less of many in the 
North who never rejoiced in Union victories: 
and mourned only at Confederate defeats. 
After the ceremonies of reinterment, on 
the occasion referred to, ‘‘ the selected orator 
of the occasion,’’ in his oration, very prop- 
erly congratulated his audience that they 
were permitted, ‘‘ under the very shadow of 
the Federal Capital,’’ without molestation 
to perform the sad offices of sympathy and 


ove. But he proceeded very improperly 
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to say ‘‘ there is no provision in the Consti- 
tution which prohibits secession by a State— 
that President Lincoln was pledged to a 
platform’’ hostile to rights guaranteed to 
the Southern States ‘‘ by the terms of their 
compact when they consented to form a Fed- 
eral Union ;’’ that secessien was ‘‘ the most 
formal, dignified and truly Republican method 
known under our sustem of popular governinent,”? 
of maintaining the rights of the seceding 
States ; that ‘‘ Congress has no power under 
the Constitution to make war 
States or their people, or invade them, 
States may, by virtue of the Constitution, 
engage in war when ‘ actually invaded, or 
in such imminent danger as will not admit 


upon the 


”? yet 


of delay,’’ which he interpreted to sanction 
a war of rebellion. If this stood alone, it 
might uot be worthy of notice. But it is 
only a sample of much that is said of the 
sane sort over a large portion of the Union 
—a sample of sentiments entertained toa 
more limited, but too large extent, in all the 
States. 

The danger is not past. In some localities 
it is fatal to the pretensions of any man who 
seeks office that he wore the army blue, and 
kept step to the music of the Union. Ser- 
vice in the army of the Confederate States, 
or at least in the Confederate cause, without 
repentance or change of principle, is there 
the passport to honor and office. Our warn- 
ing voice should never cease, until in every 
part of this wide Republic, Union soldiers 
and citizens shall be respected, and ac- 
counted worthy of every office for which 
they may be qualified. 

The danger is not past. It never will be, 
when State Conventions of a great political 
party, like the recent Ohio Democratic State 
Conveution, dare not resolve in express 
terms for national unity, but employ plau- 
sible words denouncing the exercise ‘* by 
Federal authority of powers reserved to the 
States,’’ thereby meaning to assert again the 
States Rights heresies which have beenstated. 
No one can doubt this meaning when he 
notes the absence of any express resolve for 
national unity, so recently assailed by the 
rebellion; when he notes the fact that there 
is no express or implied denial of the States 





| 
| 


the platform resolves in favor of ‘ta sacred 
adherence to the principles of government 
declared and put in practical operation by 
the fathers of by which 
principles are meant those announced in the 


the Republic,’’ 





Virginia resolutions of 1798, asserting all 
the heresies named, and so often endorsed in 
previous years by similar conventions. 

The danger is not past. In Ohio to-day we 
have a candidate of a great political party 
for Governor, who, on the 10th of September, 
1865, in a speech at Hamilton, s “The 
Constitution of the United States was formed, 





being no more nor no less than a great treaty 
or slipulation between the States in regard to 
their future conduct.’’ 

The danger is not past, It is well known 
that Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Texas and Arkansas went into 
rebellion. These States framed constitu- 
tions under Presidential proclamations, but 
no one of them recognized the doctrine of 
the paramount allegiance of citizens to the 
National Government. Congress refused to 
adinit them to representation on this basis. 
Under the ‘‘reconstruction acts’? of Con- 
gress, these States made new Constitutions, 
acknowledging this paramount allegiance. 
West Virginia, Maryland, Missouri and Ne- 
braska followed their example. But the 
Arkansas* Constitution of 174 strikes this 
out, and practicaily reasserts State sover- 
eignty. [See House Reports No. 771, Ist 
Sess. 43d Cong., and No. 2 and 127, 2d Sess. 
43d Cong., and Senate Ex. Doc. 51, Ist Sess. 
43d Cong. ] 

The new Constitution of Missouri has pur- 
sued the same course. It has been well said 
by Gov. Morton that: 

Alexander H. Stephens, late Vice-President 
of the Southern Confederacy, now a member 
of Congress, and the representative man of 
Southern opinion, in an address on the 4th 
of July, at Atlanta, strongly stated the Con- 
stitutional grounds upou which the people of 
the South and the Democratic party stand. 
He said that each State is a Nation, separate 
and independent, and distinct from all the 
others ; that the States being separate and 
distinct Nations, are attached together only 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
which is a treaty to which the States in their 


* so also did Tennessee in 1870, and West Virginia 


Rights heresies ; when he notes the fact that | in 1871, 
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sovereign independent ‘character are parties, 
and not the people in their aggreg and 
primary capacity. He represents the States 
as sovereign nations, like England and 
France, who have formed a treaty which 
they call a Constitution, creating an artifi- 
cial Confederate Government, resting 
the shoulders of the separate nations enter- 
ing into the coalition. From this Constitu- 
tion or Confederacy it follows that any of the 
national parties have a right to withdraw at 
pleasure, and this is the doctrine that made 
the rebellion possible, by which it was in- 
augurated, and by which others may be upon 
any question, in any part of the country that 
may become dissatisfied, or pass under the 
lead of rebellious demagogues, of which we 
have now a living and pestilent brood. 











THE DOCTRINE OF SECESSION IN THE NORTH. 

This blood-stained and treasonable doctrine 
is openly avowed in the South, and indorsed 
by the Northern Democracy, under the 
phrase label of ‘‘State Sovereignty.’ 
Senator Eaton, of Connecticut, in a speech in 
the Cnited States Senate, just before its ad- 
last following 


and 


journment, spring, used the 
language : 

‘““What is this Government? I heard an 
honorable Senator on this floor, within the 
last twenty days, call it a sovereign Nation. 
A curious idea that Senator has of a repre- 
sentative Republic! 
ours, this great confederation of States, is 
not a Nation; it is a confederacy of Nations. 
It is composed of sovereignties. I know the 
honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] 
stated in his seat, the other night, that there 
were no sucl i things as indepe ndentsovereig n 
States. * * * In the State of New 
Jersey, I beg to ask of the honorable Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, is not New Jersey a 
sovereign State? Sovereign in everything 
the States of this Union are, except in the 
oe ers delegated to this organ of theirs, the 


Federal Government. And a Nation, is it? 
Sir, I should lisgrace my own State, I should 


f Ellsworth and Ss 


* 


forget the names of 
if I did not denounce that heresy. * 
A certain number of the States, eleven, 
adopted and ratified the Constitution of the 
United States. Nine was the minimui limit. 
Now, what became of that little Common- 
wealth, so ably represented on this tloor by 
my distinguished friend from Rhode Island? 
{[Mr. Anthony.] She was out in the cold a 
year and a half. What was she, Dbeg to 
ask my friend, the senior representative 
trom Rhode Island, what was she for that 
year and a hali? Not amember of this Na- 
tion, of this confederacy of States? What 
was she, then? She was one of the sovereign 
powers of the earth, small though she was, 


upon. 


This Government of 





and floated her glorious litile flag 
Neither gentleman 
will deny that she was an 
ereign power of the earth. 
Carolina, that refu 


over every 
Rhode [sland 
independent sov- 
What was North 
» into the Union? 


from 


sea. 








One of the sovereign powers of the earth, 
and every Senator k it. Yet we are told 
here that there are no independent States. 


Those States were sovereign an . independent, 
owing no alleviance to Constitution of 
the United States. They had delegated no 
powers to the 


Federal Government. What 
did they lose? I beg to 


ask the honorable 
Senator from Rhode Isiand, what did Rhode 
Island lose of its 











sovereignty when it came 


into the Union, except the powers it delega- 
ted when it came into the Federal Govern- 
ment? * * * Jannounce that every 


State in this Confederacy is sovereign, is in- 
dependent, as sovereign and independent as 
it was in 1786, except in the powers it has 





n. | 


defy any 
- controvert it 


delegated by the Constituti 
man or Senator 





to successfu 


here or anywhere, now ov at any time. * * 
This is a — en of States, equal States, 
sovereign States, independent States. When 


it ceases to be a Government of that charac- 
ter, may it be long after I have laid my 
in the soil near my own river. That is the 
nature of this Government, in brief, formed 
by independent sovereigns, formed by free 
States, formed by equal st 


bones 
pOouRes 


ates.’? 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE REBELLION, AND WHAT 
i Cost. 
Here the Democratic Senator from New 


England spoke the true sentiments of his 
party, and proves it to be the enemy of our 
National existence. This 
is the doctrine of the rebellion. 
this Nation half a million of lives, and bil- 
lions of treasure. It peopled the land 
and filled it with 


Democratic creed 


It has cost 


has 


with widows and orphans, 





mourning. 

Here, then, are the two widely differing 
theories of the Constitution, one national, the 
other sectional; one commanding respect at 


ineficient and 
demanding and 
the 


dissev- 


home and abroad, the other 
powerless for good ; 
securing the perpetuity of the Union, 
ling to ‘discordant, 

States,’’ to 


the one 


other surely le: 

ered, belligerent 
tion and decay ; 

a representative of 
which spans the continent to which he owes 
his first and highest and says to 
the world, an insult to him will be avenged 
in the name and by the authority of the 
whole people; the other commends him to 
the pity and contempt of all nations. 





early dissolu- 
the one makes every citizen 


that majesty and power 


allegiance, 
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AND TITE SECTIONAL THEORIES | 
OF GOVERNMENT. | 
| 





THE NATIONAL 


It will be unnecessary to offer proots | 
at lengthin support of that true construction | 
of the Constitution, but some may be per- 
mitted here. | 

The Supreme Court of the nation has | 
iin given it the conclusive force 


again and a; 
So held Jay, and Ruf- 








| 
| 
of its great sanction. | 
ledge, and Ellsworth, and Marshall, and Story, | 
and Kent, and all the greatest judicial minds | 
of the country. So held Washington, who | 
presided over the convention which framed | 
the Constitution, and Hamilton, whose great | 
intellect did more than any other of the | 
Revolutionary period to create and expound 
it. So held the ablest of all the men who 
made it, and so hold the greatest of its many | 
| 


commentators. 
But I proceed to notice questions sepa- 





rately. 

1. The people, and not the States, created the 
National Government. 

The Constitution is its own best interpre- 
ter. The first declaration made in it is that 
** We, the people of the United States, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution.” 

It is nowhere called a compact or confed- 


eration. The Constitution was ratified, rd 
by State Legislatures, but in each State by 
a convention of delegates chosen by the people | 


for the purpose. | 

The ratification of Virginia uses the Jan. | 
guage ‘that the powers granted under the 
Constitution, being derived from the people of 
the United States,’ &e. It adds a claim that 
the powers may be resumed by them (of course 
referring to the inherent right of revolution) 
but not by the Sides. 

Patrick Henry, in the Virginia Conven- 
tion, said ‘‘ that this is a consolidated govern- | 
ment is demonstrabiy clear. The language 
(of the Constitution) is ‘We, the people,’ in- 
stead of ‘We, the States.’ ”’ 

In the Pennsylvania Convention, Mr. Wil- 
son said of the new Government, ‘‘it is 
founded on the power of the people.’’ 

Madison, in his report on the Virg‘nia reso- 
lutions, declares that the Constitution was 
ratified by the ‘‘ States’? only in the sense 
that a State ‘‘means the people composing”’ 
the political society organized into a State. | 





| tion or Government. 


| obedience which can be enforced. 


But it was not ratified by States, even in this 
sense. 

The Government has created twenty-four 
new States, and reconstructed others, and 
these had no part in creating the Constitu- 
They could not be 
parties to any original compact. 

2. The Constitution is not a compact among 
the States. As the people created the Constitu- 
tion, it follows that itis not a compact among 
States, but, as Chief Justice Jay said, it is ‘‘a 
compact made by the people * * to govern 
themselves as to general objects in a certain 
manner,’’ just as ‘‘ every State Constitution 
is a compact made by and between the citi- 
zens of a State to govern themselves in a 
certain manner.”’ 

Nathan Dane declares ‘‘ that the (original 
13) State governments and States, us free and 
independent St ites, were, July 4, 1776, created 
by the General Government * * and that all 
the State governments, assuch, have been in- 
stituted during the existence of the General 
Government, and in subordination to it.” 

If all the State governments were dis- 
solved, the National Government would still 
exist, with power to restore or re-create and 
guaranty State governments. The Consti- 
tution then is not the creature, but may be the 
The Constitution is not 
a compact, because it does not so declare. It 
does declare it is the supreme dw, and this 
A supreme law 


creator of States. 


requires 
The Ar- 
on their 


is not a compact. 


ticles of Confederation purported 
face to ke a compact ‘‘ between the States.’ 
But this and their plan of government were 
discarded, because of their impotency and 
defects. Instead of these, a Constiiution was 
adopted. The word constitution imports a 
different purpose, and, as Madison says, 
““creates one sovereign power,’’ to rvoid the 
evils of the buried Confederacy, which only 
followed the fate of Greece and the confed- 
eracies of antiquity. 

The Convention which adopted the Consti- 
tution, declared, in the letter by which it 
was trausmitted to Congress, that in all their 
deliberations they kept steadily in view ‘*‘ the 
consolidation of our Union.,”’ 

Patrick Henry, in the Virginia Convention, 
declared the Government to be ‘‘one great 


? 
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consolidated natural government of the peo- 
ple of all the States,’’ limited, of course, to 
the objects authorized by the Constitution ; 
and George Mason said it was ‘‘a national 
government, and no longer a confederation.”’ 

The same, in substance, was declared by 
Luther Martin, in his address to the Mary- 
land legislature ; by Chief Justice Yates, in 
his notes ; by Elbridge Gerry, in a letter to 
the legislature of Massachusetts ; by John 
Jay, in an address tothe people of New York, 
and other co-temporaneous expounders 
of the Constitution. (69 Globe, 131.) 

Mr. Wilson declared, in the Pennsylvania 
Convention: “*This is not a government 
founded in compact.”’ 

The States, in fact, had no power, express 
or implied, under their Constitutions, to 
enter into any compact. They did not ratify 
the Constitution, but the people, by virtue of 
a power never granted to a State govern- 
ment, dic. 

The framers of the Constitution declared 
their purpose to create a government, not a 
compact. The first resolution adopted by the 
Convention, declared “that a national yovern- 
ment ought to be established.”? The same 
sense and purpose were expressed when this 
was afterwards changed to declare for ‘‘a 
government of the United States.” 

3. The National Government ts the 
and ginal judye of the extent of its powers. 

In the very nature of things, it is impossi- 
ble that thirty-seven States could be separate 


€ relusive 


and independent judges of the national 
power, rendering as many conflicting judg- 
ments; and the absence of any defined plan 
for securing concert, or a controlling deci- 
sion, by States, proves that this was left to 
the supreme power, whose duty it is to act. 
The duty to act implies the power to decide. 
But the Constitution itself so affirms. By it 
the whole judicial power—the power to con- 


strue the Constitution in all judicia/ questions | 


—is given to national courts. It is declared : 
“that the judicial power shall extend to a// 
cases under the Constitution and laws.”’ 
The Constitution and laws of Congress, so 
construed, and all treaties, are declared to be 
“the supreme law of the land, and the 


judges in any State shall be bound thereby.’’ 


The law and treaty-making powers are 
supreme, on all political and international 
If States have the right to judge, 
enforce 


questions. 
they must have the right to 
their judgments, even by the exercise of 
military power. 

But the Convention 
Constitution decided there should be no such 
to the 


which made the 


exercise of power, in opposition 
supreme national government. 

It was proposed in Convention to declare, 
in the Constitution, ‘‘ that no act done by one 
or more of the States against the United 
States, or by any citizen, under the authority 
of one or more of the States, shall be deemed 
treason: but in case of war being levied by 
one or more States against the United States, 
the conduct of each party shall be regulated 
by the laws of war.’’ 

This was rejected, and Luth-r Martin de- 
clared: ‘‘ The consequence is,’’ that all who 
forcibly resist the national authority, ‘ are 
guilty of a direct act of treason.’? The Con- 
vention refused, also, to insert a clause 
authorizing ‘‘the torce of the Union aga‘nst’’ 
Slates, because the States are not parties to 
a compact, and the ‘‘force of the Union” ope- 
rates against peopl , and because the power 
to “suppress insurrection’? was already pro- 
vided. Even under the Articies of Confede- 
ration, Congress resolved that it was not 
within the competency of any State to pass 
acts for construing a national treaty, (Story, 
364, x.) The fact that States usurped this 
| power, was one of the reasons which led to 
| the adoption of the Constitution, so that no 
This 





such power could be asserted. ques- 
tion has again and again been settled by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. (2: How., 
423.) 

There must be some power to judge and 
decide, or there can be no duty to obey. 
There cannot be two or more jiudependent 
and differing judges, for then it would be 
impossible to obey. The national govern- 
}ment is the final and supreme judge; itis a 
duty of States and citizens to obey, and there 
y national 
tle who in- 





can be no right in a State to nul 
laws, or secede from the Union. 
sists that these are authorized by the Consti- 
tution, declares that the framers of the Con- 
stitution provided the meaus of national sui- 


cide! 
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The Constitution denies this at every step. 
It says the people made it for themselves 
and their ‘‘ posterity.’’? lt requires the Uni- 
ted States to “gicrautee to every State a Re- 
publican forim of government ;’’ not for a lim- 
ited time, but forever t declares that ‘‘no 
State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or 
confederation,’’? or perform any one of the 
acts of sovereignty pertaining tothe National 
Government. It says ‘‘no State shall keep 
troops or ships of war, or enter into any 
azreement or compact with another State, or 
with a foreign power.”’ 

Secession violates all these. 

4. Every citi 


the National Government, and no State can with- 





nowes a supreme allegiance to 


draw this or make rebellion justifiable. 

This necessarily results from what has al- 
ready been said. Where there is an author- 
ized governinent, with power to make laws, 
and decide on their validity, the duty of obe- 
dience can not be doubted. Itis taught in 
the religion, morality and political economy 
of every nation. 

If the duty does not exist in favor of the 
National Government, it can not in favor of 
the States. lt can only exist in favor of the 
States so far as it does not in vur political 
system exist in favor of the higher national 
sovereigniy. As the National Government 
is the exclusive and final judge of its powers, 
allegiance to its judgments is supreme. 
Over the same duties there can be no 
divided allegiance. 

5. The National Government has power to exe- 
cute tts laws, to maintain its own existence—to 
suppress rebellion. 

Even under the feeble Articles of Confed- 
eration, without a judiciary, or executive 
officers, Madison, in a letter to Jefferson, 
writing of the refusal of one or more of the 
Confederated States to abide by the deter- 


“ 


mination of Congress, said: ‘‘As the Con- 





federation now stands * * there is an implied 
right of cocrciom against the delinquent 
party.’’ (2 Uainilton, Hist. Repub. 230.) 
How much more is this right implied in a 
government with courts, executive ofticers, 


and military authority all its own! In such 
a government, the power is inherent. 


But it is not left to inference. The Con- 


stitution declares that Cougress shall have 
power ‘‘to provide for calling forth the mili- 
tia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions.’’ It 
results from the express power ‘* tomake all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper fur 
carrying into execution ”’ 
the government. The President is clothed 
with executive power, and sworn to ‘ pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution.’’ 

President Buchanan said there is no power 
“‘to coerce a State.’’ Literally speaking, an 
ideal political corporation is incapable of 
coercion, for it is invisible and intangible. 
3ut those who act in its name are visible 
and tangible, and when they engage in in- 


all the powers of 


surrection, they may be coerced. They have 
been—most effectually. 

The power to coerce is so clearly expressed 
in the Constitution, so clearly an incident of 
its authority, so often declared by Congress 
and exercised, so fully sustained by the su- 
preme power authorized to judge and deter- 
nine, so essentially *‘tho first law of na- 
ture,’’ exercised by ali nations, the absence 
of it so fatal to national existence,—that a 
denial of it is an assertion that our fathers, 
who professed to form a Union, ‘‘ more per- 
| fect’’ than that of the Articles of Confedera- 


jtion, which declared ‘* the Union shall be 





| perpetual,’ were deliberately guilty of false- 
|hood and fraud, and provided a constitu- 
tional means of speedy national death! 

And now let us hope that no occasion may 
ever arise when coercion will be required. 
Let us cultivate a spirit of mutual conces- 
sion in all that does not sacrifice funda- 
mental principle ; but let us now and forever 
hold fast to that political faith which is 
essential to make the Republic endure for- 








ever. 
SA a 

Give THE DarEes.—It would add greatly to 
the value of extracts, if the date of the paper 
to which they are credited, is given with 
their publication. he same may be said of 
speeches. If the time when delivered is 
known, it should accompany all extracts or 
notices of the speech. Many readers would 
like to consult the original, if the date of its 





publication or utterance was known. 
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DEMOCRATIC RULE IN GEORG 


The recent ‘‘scare’’ in certain counties in| 
the State of Georgia, justify a close examina- 
tion of the conditions which exist in those | 
communities. It is undoubtedly true, that) 
in the counties where the alarm prevailed, 
the colored population are very nearly two 
It is equally 


to one in excess of the whites. 


true, as can be shown by the reports of the | o 


Democratic State officers of Georgia, that at 
the most recent election (that of 1874), the 
voters of their own party cast nearly the | 
full number of that the poll 
show them to be entitled to, while the Re- 
publican votes were not in number one-half | 


votes lists 


the colored polls alone. It will not be denied | 
that colored voters are in general identified | 
with the Republican party. When it is shown 
that in the State of Georgia, only 36.755 Re- 
publican votes were cast against 93,509 (vide | 
returns in Comptroller-General’s report for 
1874) cast by the Democracy, there must 
surely be some reason for it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


These returns will bear examination. There 


are nine Congressional Districts in the State. 


In one, the 4th, embracing twelve counties, | 


not a Republican vote was cast. Inanother, 
the Sth, embracing sixteen counties, only 
In another, 
7th district, with | 


twelve were polled, 
were cast. This was the 
fourteen counties in it. 
With the exception of the Ist district, in 
and where the 
Bryant, an! 


which Savannah is situated, 
Republican candidate was Col. 


exceptionally determiued canvasser and or- 


ganizer, and the 2d and 3d districts, the | 
counties composing which, are in the ex | 


treme southern part of the State adjoining | 
Florida; the other two districts, the 5th and | 
6th, fair vote appears | 
to have been cast, 
per and central counties, easily accessible by | 


in which a tolerably f 
are formed from the up- 


railroads, and with a number of large towns | 
in them, from which the colored voters ob- | 
tained intelligent direction, at least, | 
than their circumstances allow in the south- 
But it will also be ob- | 


more | 


ern planting region. 


served that in the districts where a tolerably | | 
fair Republican vote was cast, that the white | 


citizens so largely outuumber the colored, 


that following the g 


vision in politics, and it was certain, there-| 


| General’s Report for 1874. 
| Democratic authority : 





only 197 | 


| in Georgia, were 


neral rule of a color di- 


TA. 

fore, that the Democracy 
i Hence, there is little reason for preventing 
the minority from going to the polls. It is 
that the 


vould succeed. 


only where the tables are changed, 


| minority, backed by their party throughout 


the State, so administer the law, organizes the 


and manage the remuneration 
nachinery being in their 


colored 


social forces, 
labor—all the 
hands—as_ to effectually 
voter from the polis. 

A few facts willestablish this. The figures 
are all taken from the ite Comptroller- 
This is excellent 


keep the 





VOTE 


POLLS AND 






First..../ 19 
Second ..! 17 
Third: 











36, 753 


The number of polls reported for fiscal 
purposes are given, because the laws of 
Georgia, as passed by a Democratic Legisla- 
ture and enforced by a Democratic State ad- 
ministration, require that the voters shall 
have paid their poll-tax before they 
titled to vote. the loudest com- 
plaints made by the colored ¢ 
gia, that they being Republicans, 
criminated against in this poll-tax business. 
The foregoing table proves the truth of their 
complaint on its very fac itis 
| that the white Dem yerats are 
alive to their political dnties as to induce 
ihem, in numbers so nearly equal to the poll- 
tax list, to have paid up the arrears, which, 
as will be shown, 
the vote 


are en- 
It is one of 
itizens of Geor- 
dis- 





are 


very certain 
so fully 





not 


and are, 
quite onerous. In two 
polled exceeds the poll furnished in the 
Comptroller-General’s The second 
district shows a total poll of 20,715; the offi- 
| cial vote shows the number of ‘uétoiete have 


The 


instances, 


Report. 


| been 21,889, an excess of 974 votes. 
| Democratic vote therein exceeds the tax-poll 











by 2,663. The Republican vote, on the | 
other hand, is less by 1,491 votes. In the | 


next district, also, (the 3d), the Demovrats 
gave 357 more votes than the poll list called 


for. 


The Constitation of Georgia has the follow- | 
| 


ing in its bill of rights : 
‘*§ 29. No poll-tax shall be levied, except 


for educational purposes, and such tax shall | 
not exceed one dollar annually on each poll.’’ | 


By the article on ‘‘ Franchise and Elec- 
tion,’’ the suffragan is obliged to ‘‘have 
paid all taxes which may be required of him, 
and which he may have an opportunity 


paying, agreeably to law, for the year next | 


preceding the election,’? gc. Now, no fair in- 
terpretation of the above will justify as con- | 
stitutional, a law which contrives to revive | 
old taxes, once disallowed, and then make | 


their non-pnyment a cause of disfranchise- 


ment. This, in effect, is what the Democratic | 
{ 


Legislature of Georgia has done. In 1570, 


the last Republican Legislature passed an | 


act, relieving the people of all arrears of the 
poll-tax—the current year included. There 
had been great laxity in the collection and 
payment of this tax, all classes. 
There having been no provision made that | 


among 


year for the support of the schools, this omis- 
sion was made a ground for the poll-tax re- 
mission. The Democrats carried the State 
in 1872, by a process of organized force and 
ballot-box stuffing. The Legislature thus 
elected, repealed the act of remission, and 
declared that all unpaid poll-taxes—State 
and local—which are presumably collected 
for the schools, must be paid in full, before 
delinquents could exercise the right of suf- 
frage. This, too, in despite of the constitu- 
tional provision declaring the taxes to be 
paid shall be ‘“‘ for the year next preceding 
the election,’’ 

Putting aside the question whether this is a 
sion or not, the Democratic State 





wise prov 
reports show conclusively, that it is in the 
main only enforced as against the colored 
at was the purpose sought, and it 
The following 
paid into the 


voter. Th 
is accomplished 
statement of the poll-taxes 
State Treasury of Georgia, is of interest in 


thereby. 


this conneciion: 





DEMOCRATIC RULE IN GEORGIA. 














POLL TAX PAID. 
| Piast When Total amount 
Years. paid Amount. paid, 
| 1868 | 1868 $89 778 47 $89, 778 47 
| | = 

1869 | 1869 35,512 45 
| ise9 | asvh 61 26 35,603 71 
| — 
1870 | 1870 
1870 | 1873 
1870 | 1874 2,745 00 
1s71 1871 87,127 15 
j 1871 1873 - al 7 46,591 92 
| eee — - 
| 1872 1872 18,162 Sl | 
| 1872 1873 "377 65 18,540 46 
| = = 
| 18738 1873 $3,538 96 
| 1873 1s74 34, 104 37 117, 643 dl 
t | | $310, 900 ry 








‘The above figures will, show the Demo- 
| cratic process of enforcing taxes. The two 
| first years given (under Republican adminis- 
tration), show a collection nearly averaging 
| the last two years stated (under Democratic 
jcoutrol). But the latter are supposed to 
collect the back poll-taxes also. The totals 
/ given show ‘‘how not to do it;’’? while the 


| 


total of Democratic votes show how little re- 


| gard is paid by that party, or by its officials, 
‘to any such law as stands directly in the 
| way of their control. Charles Nordhoif, who 

|eertainly cannot be deemed unfair to the 
| Southern whites, whatever may be thought 
|of him in other respects, says, in a recent 
| Herald letter : 


| “*A law of the State deprives a man of his 
| vote at an election who has not paid his taxes 
| for the year previous. There is a poll-tax of 
one dollar. ‘This,’ said a Republican to 
me, ‘works badly against our party, because 
the negroes evade its payment, or are care- 
less about it, or lose their tax receipts, and 
then their vote is vigorously challenged, and 
they lose it.’ ‘Half the negroes in Georgia 
are disfranchised for non-payment of their 
poll-tax,’ was the assertion of another and a 
zealous Republican, a leading man in the 
party. ‘Many whites do not pay either,’ he 
added, ‘but the Republicans do not chal- 
lenge as vigorously as the Democrats.’ ”’ 





If half the negroes of Georgia are disfran- 
chised on account of non-payment of their 
poll-tax, how large a proportion of the whites 
are legally in the same fix? The law re- 
the payment from all, of the delinquent 
It was first levied in 1868. The 
Report again 


quires 
poll-tax. 
State Comptroller-General’s 


affords the facts on which, in part, to answer 
the foregoing query: 
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THE 
POLLS. Tue Wuire Leacvr in Mis 
a aps ne | : following statement is from 
i 2, ' C ou, y rte A . ‘ 
— | high character, and 
—- -- | 
93, 426 | 158 687 
95,400 | 66,000 *161 000} ys eit 
98.157 | 67.159 165, 815 him to possess , 
103,000 | 70,000 | *173.000| the subject of his 
109 700 | = 82,970 192. 626 
115,33) | 54220 | 199, 500 





+The two 4 years thus indicated are not given in 
the reports from which the other data is obtained. 
The estimates are purposely | me rade moderate. 


The Giltewtng recapituiation of the total 
poll-tax paid (the year 1872 being estimated 
for), will serve to show the condition to which 
the poor man is reduced in Georgia, by this 
The amounts due 





mode of disfranchisement. 
for each year are estimated on the basis of| 
the total polls, as before t As the 
tax is limited to one dollar per annum, there 
is no difficulty in calculating the amounts 
unpaid. The years 1868 and 1874 are omit- 
ted, as no statement of the polls is at hand 
for the first year, and none of the collected 


tabulated. 


tax for the last named : 
POLL TAX PAID AND DUE. 


[a Amt, paid. | Amt. due, 


$35 603 71 
2,745 3 Ov 
46, of H 92 


169 . 


$123, O83 19 
1870... 58, 25 








362 2, 500 ) 45 








As it acknowledged that at in ast one- half f of 
the colored voters have paid their poll-tax, it 
is quite certain that the white voters must be 
debtors to the State for at least two-thirds of 
the total delinquency. If we take the poll 
lists of 1873, and consider that one-half the 
colored voters paid their tax, we shall find 
$42,110 paid, and the same amount due from 
them for that year, leaving $39,796.67 due 
from the whites for the same period. The 
bare statement of the several sets of figures 
in the foregoing, shows the design of the De- 


mocracy in the repealing of the law of 1$70, 
and illustrates their method of administering 
the law against the negro. They have made | 
the suffrage almost a farce, and practically 
abolished his other civic rights. And there 
is a determination to deprive the 
citizens of all participation in State affairs. 








colored | 


* These totals are based on the polls, as estimated 
in the preceding table. 





ive1.—[The 
a A of 
occupying a position 
in the State of Mississippi which enables 
accurate information on 
communication. The 
statement is confined to an enumeration of 
facts and dates, and may be regarded as 


official and entirely reliable.—Ep. Repustic. ] 


On July 5th the loyal people of Vicksburg 
held a 4th of July cele bration. Their meet- 
ing was invaded by about 25 desper adoes, 
armed with pis stols, who viole ntly broke up 
and dispersed the ‘assembl: Two men 
were killed in the Court Rese, and four in- 
offensive colored persons subsequently shot 
and killed on the streets by White Leaguers 
armed with Winchester repeating rifles, who 
assembled in large numbers in the Court 
House square, and commenced shooting 
down colored men atlong range. The Hon- 
orable James Hill, Secretary of State, who 
was addressing the meeting, and the Hon. 
T. W. Cardoza, Superintende:t of Education, 
who was present by invitation, were com- 
pelled to tiee from Vicksburg in disguise, 
to preserve their lives. A perfect state of 
terrorism prevails in Warren county, and no 
Republican meeting can be safely held. Al- 
though the Republicans have 3,000 majority 
in the county, and the Democratic vote is 
only 1,800 all told, the Republicans do not 
expect to carry the county, owing to intimi- 
dation and the declared intent of the White 
League banditti to seize the polls on election 
day and prevent all — from vot- 
ing. 

August 1.—A Republican procession, in 
Winston county, was attacked, and trom 10 
to 15 black Republicans killed and wounded. 

August 12.—C. W. Martin, a Republican 
teacher in Lee county, called a meeting of 
the Republicans, to organize a club. 
The meeting was surrounded by armed 
White Leaguers, Mr. Martin was taken pris- 
oner and put under 8500 bonds to keep the 
peace. Being unable to give this bond, he 
was sent to jail, where he remained two 
days, for no other offense than being instru- 
mental in organizing the Republicans of the 
county. 

Aug ust 20.—A Republican meeting near 
Macon, Noxubee ona aie, was attacked by 
armed Leaguers and dispe rsed with the loss 
of 12 killed and wounded. Cause, beating a 
drum. This county gives 3,000 Republican 
majority. 

Sept. L.—A Republican meeting in Yazoo 
City, was invaded by White League ‘ ban- 
ditti,”’ and R. D. Mitcheil, deputy sheriff, 
and W. H. Foote, circuit clerk, killed in the 
audience. Others were wounded, and the 
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sheriff ofthe county, Colonel A, I’. Morgan, 
is hid out to save his life. This county is 
2,000 Republican; but such isthe terrorism 
at present, that no meeting can be held. 

Sept. 2, The White League ‘ banditti,” of 
Vicksburg, seized 100 stand of Statearms on 
their way to Jackson from Greenville, on the 
Mississippi river. Those arms had been or- 
dered to Jackson by the Adjutant General of 
the State, in pursuance of the Republican 
policy to call in all State arms tha there 
might be no excuse for Democratic armament. 
This makes about 400 stand of State arms 
violently taken by the White League banditti 
of Vicksburg. 

Sept. 4.—The Republicans held a large 
mass-meeting at Clinton, Mississippi. White 
League desperadoes tired into the crowd 
while the speaking was progressing, a riot 
resulted, in which 10 men are known to have 
been killed, and probably 50 wounded. Sev- 
eral of the White League desperadoes, who 
commenced this fight, were happily killed by 
the incensed colored people. tow many in- 
nocent colored people have since been killed 
by the gathering White Leaguers, is not 
known: but bands of White Leaguers con- 
gregated in Clintou from Jackson, Vicksburg, 
and other adjacent cities, te indulge in a 
carnival of blood. 

The White League of Mississippi announce 
their determination to carry the State at all 
hazards. Thus far they have interfered in 
some shape with nearly all the Republican 
meetings held in the southern portion of 
that State. They are in just as declared re- 
bellion against the laws and Constitution of 
the United States as they were in 1861. The 
whole State is fast becoming a seat of war, 
brought on solely by White League violence. 





{ 














ae ae as 

SevATORIAL Dearyess.—Senator Thurman 
recently upbraided the Ohio Republicans for 
bringing a sectarian issue into the political 
arena. He said, also, he had never heard a 
Catholic priest makea political speech. If he 
had lived in the Pennsylvania coal regions, 
any time for twenty years past, he might 
have heard many such references, delivered, 
too, fromthe altar steps. Father Ryan, the 
rebel poet-priest of the South, whose musical 
lyries have done so muvh to maintain regard 
for the ‘* Lost Cause,’’ 


speech before the White League of New Or- | 


leans last winter. On Sunday, the 5th inst., 
four priests at Newark, N. J., denounced 
from the aitars of their several churches, 


certain pending amendments to the State | 


Constitution, and openly advised their flocks 
how to vote. A good many priests are ed- 
itors of Catholic journals. Every one is 
a politician, and a Democrat. There are 
none so deaf as he who does not ishto hear. 
Of such, Se rraon is 2» leader. 











deiivered a_ bitter | 


Tue Ossecr 1x Virw.—Democracy is strug- 


'gling hard for place and power. It wants 


place, to reward its friends ; it wants power, 


|to punish its enemies. A Democratic triumph 
in the Presidential election, means the res- 
toration of Southern influence in the Admin- 
| istration of the Government. To what is that 
jinfluence pledged? Clearly to the payment 
of Southern losses during the war. Cotton 
claims, amounting to at least $50,000,000, 
Claims for property used or destroyed by our 
troops, amounting to at least $20,000,000. 
The refunding of the cotton tax, 305,000,000, 
The shouldering of the rebel debt, amounting 
to $2,300, 000,000, by some legislative or judi- 
cial construction of the constitutional amend- 
ment which prevents its payment. The 
payment of at least $1,000,000,000 for slaves 
set tree, as the great reconciliation sop be- 
tween the North and South. 
among the possibilities to follow close upon 
the heels of Democratic 
power. The Democrats of the South openly 
advocate these measures as just and equita- 
ble. They hold them out to their constitu- 


These are 


restoration to 


ents as among the first fruits to fullow their 
ascendancy to power. The Executive and 
Legislative branches of the 
once in the hands of Democracy, the Judi- 


Government, 


be formed so as 


The loyal 


cial branch would 
to refiect and legalize their acts. 


people would again be placed uncer South- 


soon 


ern domination, and, under the color of law, 
would be forced to bear the new financial 
burdens which would be placed upon them. 
Instead of our debt being reduced, it would 
be doubled in a few years. Our paper money 
would fall in value. Our national credit 
would be ruined, and nothing but a decree 
of Providence could save the country from 
general bankruptcy and repudiation. Let 





our citizens consider the price they must 
| pay for their apathy, if, through it, Democ- 


to power. Let 
1 < 
the dangers 


mocracy is brought back 
them 
| which threaten. 


arouse themselves to 





Let them combine together 
jin thorough organization, to sustain the 
| party that guards the rights of citizens, and 
| the credit of the Republic. ‘‘ Shoulder to 
| shoulder!” must be the watchword of the 


| hour. 
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A MANUFACTURING SOUTH. 


This country, doubtless, is destined in the 


| the purposes of production, the products have 


course of time, to loom up in the presence of | been sold reasonably cheap. 


the world in all its magnificent proportions ; 
and from the character and culture of its 
citizens, to perform its duty in advancing the 


interests of humanity, and in aiding to | 


supply the wants of the nations to an extent 
hitherto unimagined. It may be said that 
no nation, geographically, is so advantage- 
ously situated as the United States. Its 
climate possesses such varieties of tempera- 
ture that one may travel in perpetual s1im- 
mer; and in the: products of its soil, above 
and beneath, are found almost all that are 
brought from distant lands. Its people have 
the reputation of shrewdness and energy, of 
being foremost in all enterprises of business 
and skill, which explains how acknowledged 
wants and necessities led to a response by 
inventions which have marked the age. The 
colonies were supplied with manufactures 
from the mother country. Independence 
placed us on our feet, and led to the erection 
of workshops, for building machinery for 
every kind of use—for ocean navigation ; for 
making rails and engines for railroad travel; 
for producing every fabric of apparel; for 
taking from the hand of labor more than half 
its toil, and turning out with astounding ac- 
curacy art cles from a pin to the works of a 
watch ; a wooden shoe peg to the walking 
beam of a Pacific steamer; and even the 
broad sheets of knowledge which enlighten 
the million from day to day. 


chinery for endless uses is employed; and 


it is a tireless and uncomplaining friend. By 
its aid, capabilities ot realizing vast improve- 
ments have led to the association of men who 
have massed their capital and talent to carry 
them into effect. What individuals could 
not accomplish singly, combinations have 
been able to do, at a profit which induced 
Thus great rail- 

Furnaces smelt 


combinations elsewhere. 
roads span the continent. 
the ores from the mines. 
te mow their hay, to plant their corn, to 
thrash their wheat with machines placed 
within their means to buy, by being them- 
selves produced by machinery. For as a 
rule, wherever capital has been massed for 
lire 


Farmers are able 


Before the war, manufacturing and other 
enterprises had their home in the North, and 
| supplied the South, taking in return, its ag- 
;Ticultural products. There was not an article 
'that was needed in the planter’s house, or 
by himself and his family, or by the slaves, 
‘or to be used on the plantation, that was not 
supplied from the North. But the war made 
a change in the condition of the South,—a 
change so great that it is necessitated either 
to accommodate itself to it, or to languish on 
dependent as before, exchanging its products 
This would keep 


}for what it may require. 
| the South still in leading strings, when there 
are men in the Southern States who are able 
to enrich them—able men who know the value 
of united effort, and who are willing to unite 
with those who desire to see the South rise 
to the prosperity within its reach. Some 
Southerners have had the enterprise to in- 
vestigate and compare the sources of wealth 


of the two sections ; and have expressed the 
determination to plant manufactories in their 
Others, again, have actually 


own localities. 


engaged in manufacturing, and are, at this 
Wher- 
ever Southerners have shown the common 
sense of appreciating their own powers, and 
of vigorously utilizing them, the results have 
Not only has the immediate 


moment, participating in the profits. 





| 
been cheering. 


| business entered upon been productive in 


Indeed, mae) its way, but the good example has set 


| others thinking, and prospecting, and dis- 
| cove ing localities that might be advantage. 
| ously occupied. Water power, neglected for 
ages, has suddenly come to be regarded as 
The want 


| worth something in the market. 
|of cheap transportation has put steamboat 
| owners and railroad managers upon examin- 
jing how far they may contribute towards the 
general benefit; and offers of cheap freight 
and frequent communication have been the 
; consequence. No man or men can move in 
ithe direction indicated, without arousing a 
' general desire to add to their number. And 
| there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
\the South may, ere long, become an agricul- 
tural and manufacturing people. In other 
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words, that the South, growing its own cot- 
ton, will manufacture its own cotton goods 
from the surplus retained. From its own 
wheat, it will grind its own flour. It will 
grow its own wool, and make its own cloth. 
It is already manufacturing cotton, making 
its own shoes, and may mine its own coal, 
and its own iron. And there is no valid 
reason why Southern manufactories should 
not be profitable, and more than sufficient to 
supply the wants of the South; and that the 
character and quality of the articles manu- 
factured, be capable of entering into compe- 
tition with the manufactures of other com- 
munities, and earn a reputation that will in- 
crease the public wealth and the means of 
acquiring it. 

Starting with the fact that the large crops 
in the South in the past have brought a 
handsome return, and that a large aggregate 
capital still exists, waiting for employment, 
to be supplemented by foreign capital and 
immigration, reports show that the prospect- 
ive yield of cotton is still large if gathered 
safely, and when sold will swell the total of 
Wheat is said to be 
above the usual average, though, in some 


wealth considerably. 


parts. it may be smutted. Oats are fair,with 
little rust, and yielding well to the bushel. 
Corn is promising. Sugar, as a crop, will be 
excellent. Fruit is plentiful and of good 


quality. Tobacco is doing well. And, on 
the whole, accounts are of a flattering na- 
ture, as to the crops generally. This is im- 
portant; for the welfare ot the South, as of 
every other part of the Union, is dependent 
upon the produce of the soil. And the har- 
vest returns ought to show that, in addition 
to the cotton and tobacco, an increased acre- 
age of the cereals has been planted in the 
South for consumption as well as for sale. 
A good harvest means plenty, both of food 
and woney; and little idleness in the com- 
munity. In England, the price of wheat af- 
fects everything, regulates the rate of wages, 
and gives activity to business. Time was 
when this was said here of cotton. But cot- 
ton is no longer king, as it is raised in other 
places. Still, a good stock of cotton is valu- 
able. It is quite safe, therefore, to say that 
a good harvest generally, provides the means 
by which all enterprises are made to thrive. 


The mineral lands in the South were 
known to be rich, but they were not devel- 
This was caused by slavery, that 
class of labor not being suited to such an em- 
After the war, when the South 


oped, 


ployment. 
was in a transition State, many home and 
foreign capitalists came and examined for 
themselves; and purchases were made of coal 
and iron lands with a view to mining. The 
Chattanooga from the 
Prospectus of the ‘‘ Southern States Coal, 
Iron and Land Company of Stockton, 
which shows that a company has 


Commercial quotes 


England,’’ 
been forméd, for the purpose of developing 
certain lands in Tennessee. The company’s 
lands are not contiguous; 50,000 acres of 
coal lands are on the Cumberland mountains; 
and the 100,000 acres of iron lands lie in va- 
rious parts of the State; but they comprise a 
full assortment of a:ilthe different families of 
ores, thereby insuring the best quality of 
iron, and both kinds of land are accessible 
by rail and river. The Company intend to 
erect factories on the Tennessee river, a few 
miles above Bridgeport. Their prospectus 
gives an analysis of all their ores, and of 
their coal and coke, which, by actual com- 
parison, is equal to the best Pennsylvania 
coal and coke, while the great assortment of 
their ores exceeds that of any other locality 
in the United States. Such a property in 
the hands of enterprising people, gives a 
value to all upon or below the soil. The 
lands are said to be good for farming, and 
excellent for fruit. They are mostly covered 
with chestnut oak, the bark of which is used 
for making tanning extracts, an article of ex- 
port which brings considerable profit. 

The manufacture of cotton in the Southern 
Sates is only of comparatively recent date; 
but the New York correspondent of the Lon- 
don Standard, has given that journal some 
particulars of the cotton manufacture in the 
North and South, and he has drawn a com- 
parison between the two. Of the North, he 
says the returned average of profit of six 
leading mills, engaged in cotton manufacture 
in New England for the last ten years, was 
17.98 per cent per annum; and it was ob- 
served that the largest profits came on the 
smallest capital; and that the amount of 








capital that made above the general average, 
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is largely in excess—nearly dquble in fact— 
that which fell below it. In the South, the 
Macon Steam Mills, during the last year or 
two, claimed to have realized the enormous 
profit of 3) to 4) per cent—say average 35. 
The Petersburg mills are said to yield a profit 
of 25 per cent.; the Langley mills over 25 per 
cent.; the Augusta mills over 20 per cent.; 
the Columbus mills, the largest probably in 
the South, (running 32,000 spindles and 900 
looms) over 20 per cent., and the Tallahassee, 
The six average, as above cal- 
This, 


2) per cent. 
culated, a profit of over 24 per cent. 
it must be remembered, has been mainly 
since the financial crisis, September, 1873, 
during which time many of the Northern 
mills have been running on half time. These 
facts, so far as they constitute any compari- 
son, tell very strongly in favor of the greatest 
profits of Southern over Northern mills. The 
per cent. profits are—Northern in prosperous 
times, 17.98; Southern in times of great 
financial stringency, 2-4. 

There are specific and trustworthy state- 
ments as to the mill of the Graniteville Man- 
ufacturing Company, located in South Caro- 
lina. Mr. H. H. Hickman, President, has 
just published his annual report, and it is 
from this that the following details are taken: 
The capital stock of the company is six 
hundred thousand (600,000) dollars, and 
the net profits for the year ended on the 
27th of February, have been $114,588, which 
is 19.08 per cent. on the capital stock. 


President Hickman states that the trade of 


the country in all its departments has not 
yet wholly recovered from the depression 
caused by the monetary panic of 1873. 
The mills in the North ran on short time du- 
ring a large part of the year, and some 
of them stopped work altogether, while the 
Graniteville ran without interruption. The 
profits from the sales of goods in New York 
were $44,930; from domestic sales, $71,799 ; 
from sales of waste, $15,963; from rent $595 
—in all, $133,287. The amount at credit of 
profit and loss account has been reduced by 
the sum of $18,699, and by substracting that 
amount from the gross profits above given the 
remainder is $114,588, which shows the net 
profits—namely, 19.08 per cent. on the capi- 
talstock. The consumption of cotton during 





the year amounted to 3,676,892 pounds, or 
471 commercial bales, 450 pounds each, of 
the value of $528,602, an average of 14.38 
cents per pound. The cotton used was made 
into 259,826 pieces of cloth, in 10,536,600 
yards, a piece being about 40 yards. This 
is an increase of 170,036 pounds of cotton, 
4,775 pieces of cloth, and 793,500 yards over 
the preceding year. They have in store 
1,855 bales, or 834,750 pounds, which cost 
an average of 13.66 cents per pound—less 
than the preceding year’s prices. 

The reasons given for the greater profits 
of the Southern manufactures are that they 
have cotton at their doors. The transporta- 
tion from the South to, say Lowell, the centre 
of Northern manufactures, costs, for freight, 
$5 ; for commission on purchase, $1.50: for 
insurance, 50 cents; and for exchange and 
shipping expenses and truckage, 65 cents; 
in all $7.65. Now, a bale of 450 pounds, at 
15 cents a pound, is $67.50 a bale; and $7 65 
for expenses incidental to transportation de- 
ducted is a deduction of more than 11 per 
cent. of the capital invested. But this is 
not all. Of this 450 pounds in a bale, the 
waste is always calculated at 15 per cent., 
which is 67.5 pounds, and this from 450 
leaves 382.5 as the bale of the fibre. Now 
$7.65 for transportion is 13.33 per cent. of 
the whole value; and this is the disadvan- 
tage with which the Lowell manufacturer 
begins his work. It cost him then $1.41 a 
bale to get the cloth to New York, the com- 
mon market. It costs the Southern manu- 
facturer—at Augusta, say—$2.44 to ship his 
cloth to thesame market. But, by referring 
again to President Hickman’s figures above, 
we find that his market is at home; that is, 
61 per cent. of his sales are domestic, while 
3% per cent. are in New York. He has to 
pay the $2.44 freight on only 38 per cent. of 
his cloths, while the Lowell manufacturer 
pays his $1.41 on all of his. Another point 
of economy to the Augusta manufacturer is 
the cheaper labor he cancommand. He has 
no fear of strikes, as his brother in Lowell 
has to deal with every month. Food and 
firewood are both cheaper, and far less of the 
latter is required. 

The influence of the establishment of these 
mills has been beneficial ; and the idea has 
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taken practical shape, that manufacturing 
may be profitably pursued in other places. 


The Lynchburg, Va., Evening Star, refers to | 


an enterprise started not long ago at Win- 
chester as an experiment, and which, al- 
though but a small capital was embarked, 
with a good deal of energy, has resulted in 
eminentsuccess. A company organized and 
established a shoe factory, employing now 
about forty hands. It is running on full 
time, making up orders to be filled in August 
and September. <A large and permanent 
trade has been established in North Carolina 
and East Tennessee, and customers are found 
in every Southern State. The work turned 
out compares favorably with that of the best 
Eastern factories, and in many localities their 
shoes have entirely superseded all others. 
The success of the shoe factory at Win- 
chester, has made the Star anxious that one 
“We 
can conceive of no reason why the laudable 


should exist at Lynchburg. It says: 
example of Winchester should not be protit- 
ably imitated by other cities. For example, 
why cannot Lynchburg establish a similar 
enterprise, upon a larger scale than has yet 
Will it be contended that 
in Winchester would be a 
Ifso, why? Is it 
capital or enterprise we lack? It is incon- 
testable that Lynchburg is as favorable a 


been attempted ? 
what succeeds 


disastrous failure here ? 


location for manufacturing enterprises as any 
city in Virginia, and there would be as little 
difficulty in procuring skilled labor here as 
anywhere else. And the only way in which 
our failure to profit by these advantages can 
be accounted for is, that we are a community 
of old fogies ; and the most palpable lesson 
taught by this fact is that Lynchburg is an 
admirable place for the industrious mechanic 
to go away from.”’ 

The advance of Chattanooga, Tenn., since 
the war, has been ‘remarkable. Its citizens 
soon adapted themselves to the new condi- 
tions, and invited immigration and capital. 
Its situation and surroundings well fitted it 
and the public 
spirited people who knew the value of free 


for trade and manufactures ; 


labor, and of the skilled labor of mechanics, 
The population 


have not been disappointed. 
has steadily increased in numbers, and is in- 





creasing ; and is said to be cosmopolitan in 
character. The engrafting upon the old 
stock, of foreign residents who bring with 
them a knowledge of various handicrafts, 
with much artistic ingenuity, is an unques- 
tioned benefit. In 1869 the voters were 1,008 ; 
but in a recent el ction 1,842 votes were 
cast, which shows that the population mignt 
double probably in the course of eight years. 
A capital of some two or three millions is in- 
A blast fur- 
nace has recently been built and equipped 


vested in the iron manufacture. 


there entire, without going abroad for any- 
thing. There are at present facilities in the 
city for making pig iron, railroad iron, bar 
and strap iron, cars, car wheels, axles, rail- 
road supplies, nuts, bolts, ete., stationary and 
portable engines, boilers, locomotives, all 
kiads of mill and mining machinery, and 
castings in iron or brass. The present de- 
pression in the iron trade has rested with less 
severity upon the iron interests of Chatta- 
Recent 
tests have demonstrated that the best qualities 


noogathan any other in the country. 


of pig iron can be made there at a minimum 
cost, by mixing the various kinds of ore to 
be had in the vicinity, and the prospect is, 
that with the revival of the pig iron industry, 
pig of the higher grades will be produced 
there in large quantities. 

Of other manufactures, there is a cotton 
and woolen factory, with a capacity of two 
thousand spindles ; a furniture factory with 
fifty thousand dollars capital, an extensive 
wooden pump and pipe factory, a fire-brick 
works, with a capacity of 4,000 bricks per 
diem, two large flouring mills, soap, broom 
and candy factories, a marble works, and two 
establishments for the manufacture of wagons 
and carriages. 

These industries are doing well, and a 
considerable amount of money is invested in 
them. Superior facilities are said to exist in 
The forests 
along the river above the city furnish an 
unfailing supply of timber. There are also 
vast supplies of timber along the line of the 
A. & C. Road. There are five saw and plan- 
ing mills within the city, and large amounts 
of lumber manufactured at contiguous points 
on the river or railroads, are brought there 
for sale and shipment. Asa depot for whole- 


Chattanooga for making lumber. 
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sale trade the prospects of the city are good ; 
but it will take time to develope it. 

The Tennessee river traverses a rich farm- 
ing country, the surplus products of which 
are all marketed there. Recent improvements 
by the government enable boats to run all 
the year, and the river trade is increasing in 
value. 

Communication is had with Atlanta, Char- 
leston, Savannah and the* South Atlantic 
coast, over the Western & Atlantic railroad ; 
the Northeast is reached by way of the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee air-line, extending from 
the city to Norfolk, and thence by water to 
New York and other points, or all rail through 
Washington and Baltimore ; persons can get 
to New Orleans and the Southwest by the 
A. & C. air-line, which is now running trains 
through the whole length of its line, or by 
way of the Memphis and Charleston railroad, 
running from the city to Memphis, a distance 
of 310 miles. The Nashville Chattanooza & 
St. Louis opens up a direct route to the 
Northwest. The Cincinnati Southeru, now 
in course of construction, is a great trunk 
line, connecting Cincinnati and Chattanooga. 
Three-fourths of the grading is now under 
contract, employing about 6,000 men, and 
the completion of the whole line is promised 
by the 4th of July, 176. 

It would seem, then, that the South is a 
fair field in which to establish almost every 
kind of profitable mannfacturing industry. 
Where manufactories have been built they 
have succeeded. Complaints, however, are 
made of the cost of freight by railroads, and 
of costly yet slow passenger accomodation. 
These matters will regulate themselves ; for 
railroad managers are only too willing to re- 
duce rates when press of business justifies 
Complaints also are heard that capital and 
immigration do not come in sufficient volume, 
and that both are needed. Of course there 
are causes for this — causes well known, and 
not to be overlooked. Among the causes 
are questions of a social and political nature, 
on the settlement of which, the conditions 
Necessary to business prosperity may be said 
to exist. As the profits of business are to 
core from all classes, any discrimination 


must beinjurious. Business can thrive only 


| Where there is law and order; where public 
| opinion is tolerant, yet strong enough to con- 
| trol disturbers who always retard advance- 
(ment. When law-abiding communities form 
| the nucleus around which may cluster facto- 
| ries or farms, furnaces or mills, that point 
| becomes an attraction to the mechanic and 
the capitalist. Both know that, their invest- 
ments will be safe, for the spirit of the place 
will indicate prosperity. It is believed that 
the number of such places is increasing. 
And there is no reason why the whole South 
should not make a new start and enter upon a 
A manufacturing South—would 
be rich, industrious, and cultured. It would 
add to the wealth of the Union, and unite the 
people North and South in a common bond 
of interest. The that would 
follow, would act and react on both sides 
That such a consummation 


new career. 


intercourse 


most favorably. 








| might prevail, the Republican party has laid 


the foundation, and furnished materials for 
the structure. The Union then would be a 
indeed. Bitter political agitation 
Human rights would be res- 
The color 


Union 
would cease. 
pected from a sense of justice. 
line would disappear as a bone of contention ; 
and the labor of the workingman be esteemed 
as the source of wealth, which also becomes 
a guarantee for peace. Employer and me- 
chanic and laborer would understand their 
independence ; and each consult the wel- 
fare of the other. When that grand day 
shail arrive—and it is approaching—political 
troubles will cease, animosity die out, and a 
sentiment of fraternity and equality be em- 
braced. Commerce and religion will go 
hand in hand, mutually blessing—mutually 
aiding. The Golden rule between man and 
man will be remembered and practiced. 
Everywhere, the fortune of the South will be 
raised—being built upon the evidence that 
while all will share in it, all have contri 


buted to bring it about. 
—_———--  —oe 
substantial unanimity of the 





THE Re- 
publican platforms this year, contrasts sig- 
nificantly enough with the Democratice coat 
of many colors made from the avowals of 


that party in the several States. Their plat- 











forms, as the French say of its congruous 


pieces of furniture, swear at each other. 
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SOUTHERN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Recent elections in the States of Texas 
and Alabama have resulted in favor of the 
Democratic policy of convening constitu- 
tional conventions therein. In North Caro- 
lina, the Republicans, who have strenuously 
opposed the ¢alling of a convention, appear to 
have gained a remarkable victory. At this 
writing full returns are not received, but to 
all appearance they have overcome the Demo- 


tactics, and, by the aid of the ‘‘ independent” 
journalists, some of whom were willing and 
others unwitting agents, commenced a sys. 
tematic assault on the character of the 
Southern Republicans, public and private, 
official and unofficial, white and colored, 
thereby partly succeeding in undermining 
When time 
of the 


public confidence in the North. 


shall have uncovered all details 


cratic majority (15,000) of last year, by a ma-_ period and policy thus outlined, it will be seen 


In Missouri, the 
has ad- 


jority nearly as large. 
State Constitutional Convention 
journed. 
a convention was one of the issues at the 
recent State election, the result is probably 
affirmative. 

A movement so general indicates precon- 
certed action. The fact that it is confined, 
(except as to Kentucky,) to States which 
were reconstructed under the Republican 
policy of 1867-70, indicates the nature and 
design of the movement. It is a logical 
part of the scheme whereby the Southern 
Democracy are to regain sectional control, 
and then with their Northern allies, obtain 
possession of the general government once 


more. The first chapters of this campaign 
were written in hideous letters of blood. 


The Ku-Klux conspiracy led the forlorn hope, 
and succeeded by murder and outrage in re- 
They 


carried their operations so far that it became 


‘obtaining control of several States. 


necessary to provide by legislation the au- 
thority and means whereby the public safety 
might be protected. Those means were suf- 
ficient to check the murderous outbreaks of 
1871 and and prevent the expected 


72, 


consummation of their purposed hope of car- | 


rying the Presidential election. But it left 
several States in Democratic hands that had 
been heretofore counted as Republican. Fol- 
lowing their defeat in 1872, the Southern 
Democrats made vigorous attempts, forcible 
and quasi-peaceable, to regain the States of 
that section. 
aroused in the North, through their Ku Klux 


Warned by the indignation 


outrages, and reinforced by a small body of 
Northern allies, controlling certain great 


newspapers, or affected by their teachings, 
the astute Bourbon leaders adopted new 


more clearly than now, how malignantly sa- 
'gacious this plan has proved itself to be, and 


In Kentucky, where the calling of what poor and contemptible tools have been 


'their so-called ‘‘Liberal ”’ allies in the North. 
They were merely catspaws for the Southern 
|monkey, and already find themselves trying 
ito cool their burned members with undis- 
guised chagrin at allowing themselves to be 
so used. Other steps in the programme 
were the breaks made in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. The revolutionary course was too 
| violent in the first named State to be success- 
ful. 
publican ranks, producing armed disorder, 
The Ar- 
kansas Democrats were successful in over- 
throwing the State Constitution as well as 


In Arkansas, however, divisions in Re- 


enabled the Democrats to conquer. 


government, and succeeded in obtaining rec- 
ognition for the instrument they formed. 
Everybody was wearied, and as no flagrant 
provisions were inserted, though several im- 





portant conditions were omitted, they played 
their game to the end. 

The elections just past are in pursuance 
Already in Louis ana 
and Mississippi, Democratic papers are urging 


|} of the same policy. 


/similar movements. 


Of course the policy is attempted to be 


' defended upon the ground that the present 
instruments are oppressive in their charac- 
ter, and that they are loose in detail, afford- 

‘ing insufficient safeguards 
legislation and administration. 
of this latter charge may be true, but only 
in the sense that late experiences have shown 


against corrupt 
Something 


new forms of public plunder and corruption, 
unknown before, and against the continu- 
ance of which even constitutional guarantees 
are but experimental. As to the charges of 


| tyranny, they are simply the repetition of 
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complaints made against all provisions and 
laws which prohibit the oppression of the 
colored citizen, and seek to prevent the 
renewal of secession and disunion policies. 
The only features that are in any way ob- 
jectionable, are those which disqualify a 
small minority from voting or holding office, 


er require the taking of a test oath before | 
registering or exercising the franchise. Few 
persons, calinly surveying the Southern 
field, would desire the retention of these | 
The number that would defend | 
They are | 


provisions. 


their insertion is not very large. 
only to be defended as necessary evils. But 
none of these objections or complaints have | 
really had any controlling influence. The 
one objection in the minds of the Southern 
Democrats is, the fact that these instruments 
represent their defeat; that they were and 
are designed to make liberty a fact to formu- 
late Republican ideas into statutes. 

The proof of thisis seen in the fact, that the 
present Constitutions of Texas, Alabama, and 
North Carolina, 
ficient 
quite as clear and honest, as the calling of 


all provide good and suf- 
means of amendment by processes 


expensive Constitutional Conventions, and 
overthrowing the entire instrument in the 
Practically, the Democratic 
But 


historically it has a greater significance. It 


several States. 
effort is a piece of sentimental politics. 


is designed to destroy the Republican found- 


ations and rebuild on State Rights theories. 
The 
Constitution now before the people of that 


Missouri has already established this. 


State for ratification or rejection, has dis- 
carded all the distinctive provisions in the 
bill of rights, now operative, by which su- 
preme allegiance to the Union was affirmed, 
and substituted in its place Jesuitical juggles 
which, as distinctly as they dare, affirm and 
set forth the contrary. It also provides for 
the ante bellum plan of apportioning represen- 
tation—that of territory rather than popu- 
lation. It is true they have been unable to 
make this as sweeping as intended, because 
of the wholesome fear they have had of 
thereby causing a defeat of the instrument. 

Still the fact remains thatthe basis is terri- 
tory, and that thereby the poorer and more 
sparsely settled counties will obtain con- 





trol of the State. There are excellent pro- 
visions in the instrument, restraining the 


creation of State and municipal debts, curb- 


os 2 . . . Pee 
ing the power of corporations, limiting op- 


portunities for legislative or administrative 


| corruption, defining taxation and limiting its 


amount, etc., but the Democracy can claim 
no party credit therefor. 

These change- are a part of the agitation 
which has become so vigorous during the 
past eight or nine years, ahd which in the 
main had its origin within Republican ranks, 
growing naturally out of the discussions 
which preceded and attended the civil war 
Southern Democracy provoked, and gaining 
force by the experiences that it created and 
brought in its train. It was a Repub- 
lican agitation which resulted in the new 
Constitution of Illinois ; the first instrument 
in which the new restrictions are to be found. 
The conventions of Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, were all called and convened 
Republican administration of the 
States. The 
clauses of those instruments were approved 
by Republican votes, as well as demanded 
by Republican sentiment. The conventions 
in Michigan and Nebraska, and the Consti- 
tutions framed by th m, are marked by the 


during 


atfairs of those restraining 


same characteristics. These provisions can- 
not, however, fairly be claimed as party 
They are part of the higher and 
political 


measures. 
non-partizan propositions which 
history and science are constantly teaching, 
to be necessary to the public safety. What, 
therefore, is good in the new Constitution of 
Missouri is non-partizan. What is other- 
wise, bears the distinctive marks of Bourbon 
Democracy. 

The operative Constitution of Missouri, 
equally with those of Alabama, Texas, and 
North Carolina, provides a way for its own 
amendment, by legislative action and the 
popu ar ratification thereof. In the case of 
Missouri, the process is simpler than in the 
other States named. A majority of the Leg- 
islature may adopt such amendments as they 
see fit. The same are to be published for 
four months previous to the next general 
election, and if ratified by the popular vote, 
they may become part of the Constitution. 
In this way the restrigive clauses on rebel 
suffrages, etc., were stricken out in 1872. 
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The present Constitution of Texas is ad- 
mitted to bea well and carefully prepared 
instrument, and it provides for its own 
amendment by allowing the Legislature to 
adopt new provisions or strike out old ones, 
by a majority vote, to be submitted to the 
people, and approved by a majority of the 
popular vote, and tobe again voted on by the 
Legislature, who are required to accept the 
same by a two-thirds vote ; the provisions or 
sections thus ratified to become part of the 
Constitution. 

In Alabama, the general assembly may 
adopt amendments, which are then to be 
submitted to the people. If ratified by a 
majority vote, the assembly is required to 
give a two-thirds approval, and the amend- 
ments would then bec me part of the Con- 
stitution. The provisions in the North Caro- 
lina Constitution provide for a three-fifths 
vote of the general assembly instead of a 
two-thirds, and require that there shall be 
two such votes instead of one. 

No one, looking at these requirements 
from the standpoint only of improving or 
changing the State Constitutions, will fail 
to find sufficient power for al] reasonable 
action. The submission to the people ought 
to be desired by all who regard political dis- 
cussions as educational, or have any sincere 
faith in the people’s capacity to govern them- 
selves. But that is not the purpose sought 
by the State Rights leaders. They choose 


| sannot wipe out or obliterate. But the senti- 
mental and theoretical purposes are net the 
| only ones they seek. 
The Constitutions mdde by Republicans 
endeavored, in every possible way, to bring 
| the offices nearer to the people. The Con- 
| wibatene to be made by the Democrats will 
endeavor, as far as they dare, to remove 
from them that wholesome restraint. This 
lis certainly true of the judicial officers. 
Under present conditions, Justices of the 
Peace are elective, a policy which conduces 
| to the safety of a population, like the freed 
| people, whose ballots are their chief protec- 
| tion against the dominant prejudices. The 
| pro-Southern policy will make these officers 
subject to the will of the Executive. So 
all through the judicial hierarchy. It needs 
no extended exposition to illustrate what 
| the immediate etfect of this will be, whe ea 
large body of the population are under both 
social and political ban. 





Again, there are in the present Constitu- 
tions provisions for the establishment of 
public free schools, of an equal jury and 
witness box, and for the exemption of home- 
steads for the poor and unfortunate, whom 


severe creditors may be pursuing. The 
mechanic’s liens are also guaranteed. The 


property of married women is protected. 
The whipping post and other barbarisms are 
abolished. Imprisonment for debt is pro- 
hibited. Whatever else there may or may 
not be in these instruments framed by Re- 
publicans, it is certain that those provisions 











to assert that the present Constitutions are 
the creatures of centralized power, in that 
the law under which they were framed ema- 
nated from Congress, and the final ratifica- 
tion by which they were made operative 
Denying that 
any of their rights were lost by the state of 
belligerency which was created by their re- 


came from the same source. 


bellion, and through its sub-equent defeat, 
they are seeking to obliterate history as far 
as possible, and frame Constitutions which 
shall, as they assert, spring only from the 


»? States. 


people of the ‘*‘ sovereign 

Their present action is revolutionary in 
spirit andintent. That it is not forcible, as 
well as effective, is due only to the whole- 
is created by the 





some restraint, whith 
fundamental free institutiors, which they 


which have borne the brunt of Democratic 
attacks, and against which their wrath is 
turned, are almost wholly the grandest fea- 
tures of the assailed The 
suffrage, the free school, the free homestead, 
a life free to meet and work, so that it may 
pay its debts, the equal property rights o 


instruments. 


woman—these and similar features are the 
ones threatened with assault, if not over- 
throw. 

That the latter cannot be done, is due to 
the vigor of 
That the campaigns have ended more mildly 
than they begun, and that there is less rea- 
Alabama ultra 


an active public sentiment. 


son to fear in Texas and 
assaults on personal and civil rights, must be 
counted as wholly due to the restraining in- 


fluences of free institutions well bedded in 
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the public character and conditions, and to | close scrutiny, and it must not be forgotten 
the influence which the votes of white and that the purpose is to undo, what has in the 
colored Republicans have exercised. The main been well done, and not to execute new 
movements in Alabama and Texas will bear! and better conditions. 





WHAT DEMOCRACY HAS COST THE SOUTII. 
Therefore, the account of the Southern 


Democracy has been to the South an ex- | 
with Democracy would stand as 


pensive luxury. Its false teachings brought | States 

about the rebellion. Let us see what that | | follows : 

cost the Southern States. | Loss in valuation of prop- 
At the close of the war the debt of the so- | erty by rebellion ........ $2,759,627,918.05 





. ~ | Increase rali Diack 30, 663, 5$ § 

called Confederate Government, was $2,345,- pa of v alid de “- 63,596.59 
Reduction in trust funds, 

297,8:3. April 1, 1865. ClOiee sere hots be bts 37, 146,458.19 
With the surrender of the rebel armies | State debts in aid of rebel- 

Je ALTON es Peres voaa\ “ 89,567,957.43 


every dollar of-this vast debt was wiped out | by Meas 
7 } | Debt of Southern Confed- 
of existence. It was a dead loss to those | eracy, April 1, 1865....... 2,845,297,823.00 
who held its securities. 
But this was not all. 
The loss to the States in property, funds, | 
assets, and increase of State debt in aid of |the indebtedness of Southern business men 
doubles the ameount.}to Northern merchants, in 1860, estimated 





Total loss... ......00+ escees $0, 202,403, 553.26 


In addition to this vast amount, there is 


reb, llion more than 
When the late insurrectionary States en-|at over $00,000,000. Although this fell 
tered the rebellion, their debts and contin-| upon the North, it may justly be added to 
They | losses suffered by the South, for, in point of 


gent liabilities were $/02,516,777.88 
it stili remains charged against those 


held trust funds, assets, and balances, $70,- | honor, 
147,747.73. These funds and assets were on | who incurred it. Thus, with these commer- 
deposit or in stocks of banks, railroads, and | cial debts added, we have the enormous sum 
'Of $5,562.403,553.26 lost by the Southern 


other internalimprovements. The banks had 
States during the Democratic rebellion. 


capital, over $61,000,000; coin, over $18,- 
000,000 ; circulation, over $51,0 0,000. The Here was an amount, lost in less than five 
assessei valuation of property, real and per-| years, in following the teachings of a false 
sonal, was $4,363,030,347.05. Included in| political doctrine, greater by $1,119,373,- 
this is the assessed valuation of slaves, }2'6.21, than the assessed valuation of prop- 
$1,634,105,341. Valuation of property, ex-/erty in the eleven Southern States in 1860, 





cluding slaves, $2,728,9-5,006.05. land 8 83,959,001 ,124.26 more than the assessed 
When the Confederacy surrendered, State! valuation of property in 1866. 
debts = liabilities had increased to $2:2,-| his is what the fatal State Rights doc- 


848,132.90, an increase in five years of 3120,-|trine has cost the South. Is it surprising 
331,355.02. Of this increase, $89,567 957.43 | that such a fearful sweeping away of values 
were for debts contracted in aid of the re bel- | brought in its train general bankruptcy and 
lion. This was wiped out by Constitutional jruin? It required prompt measures on the 
authority, and became a dead loss. The | part of the General Government to prevent 
assets and trust funds were reduced $37, 146,- | wide-spread suffering among the Southern 
458.19. The assessed valuation of property | people. With the close of the war the hand 
was reduced to $1,603,402,429. A loss of} of help was extended by the Federal author- 
$1,125,522,577.05. jities and by the Northern people. In 1865 

Add to this the assessed valuation of the | a bureau was organized to extend relief, and 
slaves in 1860, and set free by the war, j under its supervision $13,230,277.40 were 
$1,634.105,241, and we have a total loss in | expended in aid to pedple of both colors and 


property valuation of $2,759,6-7,918.05. (all conditions. In addition to this, millions 
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were donated by charitable associations and 
citizens of the North. Governor Patton, in 
his address to the people of Alabama, July 
10, 1868, in referring to the destitute condi- 
tion of his State at the close of the war, 
said; 

** Tt is but simple justice to say thatin our 
extreme destitution we found most timely re- 
lief at the hands of the General Government. 
In the course of the years 1866 and 1887, 
supplies were furnished us from that source 
to the value of more than a million dollars. 
In addition to this relief, large and generous 
donations in money and provisions were 
made by individuals and charitable associa- 
tions. These donations were placed at the 
disposal of the Governor, and distributed ac- 
cording to his best discretion. Inasmuch as 
relief to large numbers of our people was an 
absolute necessity, to prevent wide-spread 
suffering, we cannot but feel grateful for the 
bountiful assistance extended from the 
sources mentioned.’’ 

Only ten years have passed since a deso- 
iate war closed on the wasted fortunes of the 
South, vet we venture the assertion that his- 
tory affords no parallel to the wonderful re- 
cuperation which has taken place in so short 
a period of time. Every encouragement has 
been given by the General Government to 
those who were inclined to rebuild their for- 
tunes. The spirit of lawlessness which fol- 
lowed the war was repressed ; strong State 
Governments were provided for the pro- 
tection of the people and the administration 
of justice; order was substituted for an- 
archy ; 
everything done to reconstruct on a sound 
basis the shattered fortunes of States and in- 
dividuals. 


past offenses were overlooked, and 


If the measures so promptly provided have 
at any time fallen short of what the Federal 
Government expected, the fault lies with 
those Democratic obstructionists, who con- 
tinued to throw obstacles in the way. They 
were not satisfied with leading the Southern 


ises of a Slave Confederacy and untold 
wealth in 1850. Instead of securing either, 
it reduced a prosperous people to bankruptcy 
and ruin in the short space of five years. 
It is the same evil genius holding out the 
promise of making good Southern losses if 
once restored to the national control. Tens 
of thousands are following it as blindly to- 
day as they did when it opened the gates of 
war for the advancement of Southern glory. 
With a full knowledge of where it led them 
then, they follow it now. Can they hope to 
recover what they have lost, by adhering to 
the party that brought upon them so great 
a misfortune ? 

Is it not about time for intelligent men to 
bury their prejudices, and open their eyes 
to the true character and certain tendency of 

Has it not cost the South 
the misery inflicted and the 


Democracy ? 
enough in 

money wasted? Do wise men ask for better 
evidence of the 
Democratic party than that which forms the 
page of 
Surely ‘he teachings of the past, the dictates 


blighting effects of the 


wost conspicuous our history ? 
of wisdom and prudence, should prompt the 
Southern people to cast out as utterly worth- 
less, a party that bas already cost them more 
than $5,000,000,00), and that would add 
still more by its destructive policy to the 
burdens already imposed, 

Democracy as preached to-day, North and 
South, means discord, sectional hate, the re- 
striction of constitutional rights, the rejee- 
tion of those advanced ideas which to-day 
characterize humanity and citizenship, and 
the restoration of the fatal doctrine of State 
Rights. 

Republicanism, on the coutrary, means 
peace, the growth of the national spirit, the 
ascendency of loyalty, the exercise and full 
protection of every constitutional right, the 
education of the masses, the elevation of 





people to the very brink of ruin, but they | 


have, to this day, opposed the efforts of those 
who would restore to them the full measure 
of former prosperity. 

the 
curse of the South, yet its leading citizens, 
despite the losses which it has brought upon 


State Rights Democracy has been 


them, still cling to it with a tenacity akin to in- 
fatuation. 


Democracy held out golden prom- 





| off its prejudice. 


citizenship, through intelligence a d patriot- 
ism, and the full restoration, to every State 
that accepts its guidance, of former happi- 
ness and prosperity. Let the South shake 
Let its people burn their 
Let 
them welcome Republicanism asa true friend 
Then will their gardens blossom 


idols, and cease to worship Democracy. 


and guide. 
as the rose, and their dreams of wealth and 
| power be more than realized. 


» 
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THE PAPAL ASSAULT ON THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE 


UNITED 

In all public controversies it is important 
to ascertain who the parties are, and to know 
precisely the positions taken by the contest- 
ants. And itis just and fairto letan antago- 
nist state his own case in his own way. 

The friends of our American system of 
common schools have recently been startled 
by the discovery that a large and respectable 
portion of their fellow-citizens have reached 
the conclusion, that these schools, as now 
organized, ought to be abolished ; that the 
State, as a political organization, does not 
possess the constitutional right, and if it did, 
is not a fit institution to provide for and di- 
rect the education of its youth. 

This opposition to our school system is all 
the more formidable, from the fact that it is 
a necessary part of a great and aggressive 
movement, recently inaugurated, and now 
being vigorously carried on by the most 
powerful ecclesiastical organization on the 
globe. 

That general movement may be understood 
by reading the recent decrees of the Pope of 
Rome, ‘‘ the Vicar of Christ,’’ the ‘‘ infallible 
head ’’ of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
his famous encyclical letter of December 8, 
1864, he inserts a long list of doctrines and 
opinions, each and all of which he commands 
all members of the Catholic communion to 
treat (velutir probatas proscriptas atque damna- 
tas) as reprobated, proscribed and condemned. 
In the long list of opinions thus proscribed 
and condemned are: The liberty of the 
press; the liberty of speech ; the liberty of 
conscience and worship; the separation of 
the Church from the State, and the secular 
education of youth, 

These are cited, and they form but a small | 
part of the list, to show how extensive and | 





aggressive the movement is. 

During the ten years which: have elapsed | 
since this general order was issued from the | 
Papal headquarters, the subordinate leaders 
have not been inactive in obeying its man- 
dates. Let us reconnoitre the positions now 
occupied by that portion of the Papal force 


to which has been assigned the special duty 


STATES. 

of destroying the common schools of the 
Unitea States. The latest and ful'est report 
of operations will be found in a volume pub- 
lished in Boston, in 1872, entitled ‘‘ Public 
School Education,’’ by Michael Miiller, C. S. 
S. R., Priest of the Congregation of ‘‘ The 
Most Holy Redeemer.”? 

After two introductory chapters on the al- 
leged depravity of the American people, ifs 
literature and its press, the author devotes 
a chapter to proving that the public school 
system of the United States originated in a 
purpose to expel religion from the nation. 
Near the close of the third chapter he says: 

**We may then confidently assert that the 
defenders and upholders of public schools, 
without religion, seek in America, as well as in 
Europe, to turn the people into refined Pa- 
gans. * * * * * The object, then, of 
these godless, irreligious public scbools, is 
to spread among the people, the worst of 
religions, the nv religion, the religion which 
pleases most hardened adulterers and crim- 
inals: the religion of irrational animals. How® 
far this diabolical scheme has succeeded is 
well known; for there are at presen: from 
twenty to tw: nty-five millions of people in 
the United States who profess no distinct re- 
ligious belief.’’—pp. 73-4. 

The scope of the discussion may be seen 
from the following titles—Chap. IV ‘‘ Exposé 
of the Public School System.’? Chapters V, 
VI, Vil and VIII are devoted to the discus- 
sion of the ‘* Evil Consequences of the Public 
School System.’’? Chap. IX, ‘‘ The State, its 
Usurpation of Individual Righis, its Incom- 
petency to Educate.’’ Chap. X, ‘* The State 
a Robber—Violation of our Constitution and 
Common Law.”’ 

To those who have so long and so earnestly 
labored to establish and maintain our 
noble system of public schools—which are 
open and free to all—the following para- 
graphs will sound strangely : 

“Truly this godless system of education. 
if carried out to its logical consequences, will 
disrupt society, destrey the right of the 
Christian society entirely, bring back on the 
world the barbarism, tyranny and brutality 
of Pagan antiquity, and make slaves and 
victims of its children and their posterity 
forever !”’ 
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‘* Who does not feel most indignant at the 
State for having introduced such a godless 
system of education? And for the support 
of this system of education—of this prolific 
mother of ¢ ildren of anti-Christ—we are enor- 
mously tithed and taxed. Horrible !’’—p. 
164. 

“‘Again,’’? saysthe author: ‘‘If the State 
taxes us as a religious and Christian people, 
for the education of our children, it must 
give us a Christian education. If it cannot, 
or will not do that, it must cease to tax us, 
and leave the education of our children to 
ourselves.’’—p. 168. 

* And again: 

“Tt is well known, however, that between 
the Catholic faith and Protestant creeds there 
isa gulf, which canunoi be bridged over. It 
would, therefore, be simply impossible to 
adopt any religious teaching whatever in 
mixed schools, without at once interfering 
with Catholic conscience.’’—p. 201. 

Lest this doctrine may seem un-American 


and unpatriotic, the author devotes a large 
portion of Chapter XII to the praise of the 
Catholic Church as the champion of tree in- 
stitutions. In reading this chapter, one is 
half-inclined to think the author is indulg- 
ing in a little covert humor when he says: 

* ‘All these cardinal elements of free gov- 
ernment date back to the good old Catholic 
times, in the Middle Ages, some three hun- 
dred years before the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion.’’—p. 247. 

Our readers will do well to read from the 
pages of Hallam the history of those ‘* good 
old Catholic 
has his eye on those ‘‘ good old times ’’ when 


times !’?’ The author, doubtless 


he says: 


‘““The non-Catholic has no conception of 
the treasure the Union possesses in these 
thirteen millions of Catholics. * * * They 
are the salt of the American community, and | 
the really conservative element in the Ameri- | 
can population. Ina few years they will be 
the Americans of the Americans; and on 
them will rest the performance of the glo- 
rious work of sustaining American civiliza 
tion, and realizing the hopes of the founders 
of our great and growing republic.’’—pp. | 
292-3. 

We may well believe, that when all this | 
comes to pass, we Shall have brought over 
to America the ‘* good old Catholic times of | 
the Middle Ages.”’ 

Thus far the author has spoken only as a} 
citizen of the republic. 


In Chapters XIII, | 


XIV, and XV, he speaks with the awful | 


| Head of the Church —the Pope. 
, language of the Vicar of Christ in regard 


Here we see 
the priest flashing in 
It is 
curious to notice that he draws upon the 


authority of the church. 
the 
the fight against our school system. 


weapons of 


| Bible for only one text, and that he appears 
| to have used rather as a compliment to the 


sacred book than as dangerous to our schools. 
His weapons were forged and tempered in 
the arsenal of the Vatican. On the Vatican 
Hill he has planted his batteries, with which 
to demolish the American school-house. 

In opening Chapter XIII, the author says: 


‘*So far I have spoken as an American 
citizen. I have shown to all my fellow- 
citizens the tree with its fruits—the public 
school system in broad daylight. Al! who 
call themselves Christians or consider them- 
selves men of common sense and warm pro- 
moters of the happiness of their fellow-citi- 
zens, will agree with me in saying, that the 
public school system is a tree, of which we 
may say what Gud said to Adam of the tree 
standing in the middle of Paradise: ‘ Of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou 
shalt not eat ; for in what day soever thou 
shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death.’ 
It is now time for me to speak as a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is the duty 
of the Catholic priest to teach the children 
of the Catholic Church the language of their 
spiritual mother—the Church. This lan- 
guage is no other than that of the Supreme 
Now the 


to yodless education is very plain and un- 
mistakable * * * Our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius IX., has declared that Catholics cannot 
‘approve of a system of educating youth 
unconnected with the Catholic faith and the 
power of the Church, and which regards the 
knowledge of merely natural things, and 
only, or at least primarily, the ends of 
earthly social life.’ ’’—pp.297-8. 

In a foot note, referring to the above pas- 
sage, the author quotes the Latin original of 
the Syllabus, Prop. XLVIIIL., in which the 
Pope, by his Apostolic authority, commands 
all Catholics everywhere to hold the advo- 
eacy of such schools as a doctrine ‘* reproba- 
tam proscriptam atque damnatam.”’ 

After quoting from several other orders 
and rescripts of the Pope, and from resolu- 
tions and addresses of leading bishops of 
different countries, the author says: 

“The bishops of the universal world, 
united to the Vicar of Christ, speak with 
authority ; their judgment cannot be gain- 
said. Peter has spoken through Pius; the 
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question is settled; would that the error, 
too, were at an end! ’’—p. 315. 

Finally, near the close of the volume, the 
author sums up the strength of his position 
thus : 


‘““The voice of common sense, the voice 
of sad experience, the voice of Catholic bish- 
ops, and especially the voice of the Holy 
Father, is raised against and condemns the 
public school system as a huge humbug, ‘in- 
juring and not promoting personal virtue 
and good citizenship, and as being most per- 
nicious to the Catholic faith and life, a d all 
good morals.’ A pastor cannot, therefore, 
maintain the contrary opinion without in- 
curring great guilt before God and the 


Church. He cannot allow parents to send 
their children to such schools of infidelity 
and immorality. He cannot give them ab- 
solution and say Jnnocens Sum.’’—pp. 3 9-70. 


{| The author of this volume has done the 


country this service at least: he has very 
clearly and boldly stated the question; he 
has shown us his commission and the mus- 
ter-roll of his forces; he has shown us 
where the batteries are planted; and we 
may now see clearly the field on which, and 
the forces by which, the great battle is to be 
fought to determine the fate of our Ameri- 
,can system of education. 





A SENSIBLE 

The Richmond Whig, Va., has some sensi- 
ble ideas in its issue of August LOth. If 
every Democratic paper throughout the 
South gave advice as good as this, we should 
soon have better times in that section. It 
says: 

‘*We have in Virginia a population, old 
and young, male and female, rich and poor, 
white and black, of more than a million and 
a quarter. We have our lands, our climate, 
the memories and traditions that have de- 
scended from the settlement of the country. 
We have in every county of the Common- 
wealth families of distinction and culture. 


True, they are poor and broken down. The | 


question is, how are their fortunes to be 
mended? How are they to be restored?) One 
thing is certain: railing at their hard lot is 
not going to restore them. Railing at the 


stirring and industrious people who have | 


got above them will do them no good. Going 
back to the past and summoning up the 
shades of illustrious ancestors will be of no 
avail. The renaissance can only be accom- 
plished by work—steady, persevering work.”’ 

The Whig has revealed the secret; work, 
steady, persevering work can restore the for- 
tunes of those families who have suffered 


poverty since the close of the war; nothing | 


else can, No true man orwoman would rail 
at them for their misfortunes. On the con- 
trary, sympathetic hearts would respond to 


any call that would truly serve them. 


Neither should those who have been unfortu- | 


nate, who have failed to adapt themselves to 
the new order of things, rail at those who 
have been more fortunate, who, through 


hard work, have recovered what they lost | 


by the war. 


CONCLUSION. 


| There are thousands, North and South» 
who sneer at those who labor for a living. 
They affect to despise work, to regard it as 
the lot of the slave. They will neither work 
| themselves, nor will they allow their sons or 
|daughters to work. They would look upon 
\it as degrading, and would prefer to live on 
|gilt-edged charity, rather than soil their 
| hands by honest toil. 
| This class is gradually growing’ smaller. 
| Many comprising it are sinking out of sight. 
Energy and enterprise are crowding them 
| out of existence. Those still left are looked 
| upon as ‘‘our broken down families.’”? They 
have the sympathy of all; they have the help 
of everybody, but themselves. They brood 
| over their misfortunes, attribute ali of them 


to Republicanism, and sigh for Democracy, as 


if its restoration would bring about theirs. 
| Thus they live; thus they die; victims to 
| their own foolish notions of respectability. 
Though we may pity this class, we shall 
not be sorry when it disappears altogether. 
It acts now, only to hinder others from rising. 
| The South has nothing to hope from its pre- 
jservation. It must depend on its energetic 
young men. They may have no proud an- 
|cestry to boast over; they may have owned 
no slaves; they may have been scorned by 
|those wLo were reared in wealth; but if 
| they love labor, and seek the paths of honor, 
| through the gateway of industry, they will 
| 


impart new life to the Southern States and 
| place them where they belong—in the van 
lot American civilization. Free labor must 
| be the foundation stone of Southern pros- 
| perity, and those who build upon it, will be 
the ones to enjoy the temple when it is com- 
| pleted. 
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The paper money inflationists are mainly 
divided into two parties, one holding crude 
and indefensible ideas of an interchange- 
able and promiscuous character, who are 
self-deceived and trying to deceive others 
with the idea that in this age of progress 
and reform, a better way has been found than 
to cherish the financial maxims and customs 
of the civilized world; that the old theories 
and practices are, and of right ought to be 
superceded by such as are more in accord- 
ance with the necessities ofthe country, and 
the genius of our institutions ; when finan- 
cial panics are to be forever postponed; when 
capita! and labor are to be always profitably 
employed, and never in conflict ; when pov- 
erty and gold shall be driven from the land 
to plague its inhabitants no more forever. 

The other wing of the paper-money infla- 
tionists consists of political demagogues 
who, having discovered that the questions 
of finance are well understood by but few 
people, that erroneous ideas upon such ques- 
tions easily take root in the public mind, and 
may be so cultivated as to bear much politi- 
eal fruit, wherever business is dull and labor 
depressed, are endeavoring to lead in an 
attack upon the National credit, the National 
creditors, and the National banking law, and 
compass the destruction, at the same time, 
of the Republican party, and some of its 
greatest works The Democratic party can 
never forgive those patriots who, by loaning 
their money to the Government, made it pos- 
sible to put down the slaveholders’ rebellion 
and destroy slavery, so long the chief support 
of modern Democracy, and preserve the credit 
ofthe nation. Its friends and defenders are 
alike the recipients of its hostile endeavors. 

One proposition is, to pay the Government 
bonds, or a portion of them, with greenbacks. 
The Government bond is a promise to pry a 
certain sumof money, on or before a certain 
time, with interest, while the greenback is 
a promise to pay asum of money, without 
interest, at no particular time. If an indi- 
vidual should propose to pay his note, bear- 
ing interest at five or six per cent., by giving 
a new note, without interest, he would be 
called either a rascal or a fool. Another 
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proposition is, to retire all national bank 
notes and substitute greenbacks for them, 
and have the Government hereafter issue all 
the paper money, and make it a legal tender 
for all purposes, excepting the interest on 
the public debt. 

This would leave the Government without 
the means of paying the bonded debt, or the 
interest on it; nothing less than repudiation 
would be the result. 

The national bank circulation amounts to 
$353,000.000, and to secure this circulation, 
a deposit of $390,000,0,0 is required, of 
United States bonds, at par value. The in- 
terest on these bonds, at five per cent., is 
$19,500,000 per annum. 

The bonds are worth, in greenbacks, at the 
present time, fifteen per cent. premium. 
So that bankers are required to give bonds in 
yraiue equivalent to $115 in greenbacks to 
secure a circulation of $90. Then banks are 
taxed one per cent. per annum on their cir- 
culation, and } per cent. on their deposits, 
by the General Government, beside State and 
municipal taxes, so that, in fact, national 
banks and bankers pay a larger tax on their 
capital than is paid by any other business or 
class, for banks pay taxes on the full amount 
of their capital, while on other property the 
tax-roll represents usually from 4 to 4 of its 
real value. 

Brokers and private bankers conceal largely 
their effects from the assessors and tax col- 
lector, but national banks are taxed to the 
full amount, and cannot escape. 

It is true thac the national banks receive 
$19,500,000 interest on the government 
bonds that are deposited to secure their cir- 
culation. But as long as they own the bonds 
they are entitled to the interest, and whether 
the bonds are returned to them. or sold to 
European capitalists, the same amount of in- 
terest must be paid, with this advantage, 
however, that while the bonds are held in 
this country, the gold interest paid upon 
them is paid to our own people, instead of 
being sent out of the country. 

The inflationists ask, ‘‘ Why not pay these 
bonds and save the interest ?”? A very per- 
tinent question, and easily answered. The 
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Government does not pay the large amounts 
represented by these bonds, because it has 
not the money, and does not deem it advis- 
able to increase the taxes sufficient to raise 
but a small part of the aggregate amount, 
from year to year, leaving a portion of the 
burden to be borne by those who in future 
years will inherit the blessings of a free, re- 
publican government, united and saved by 
the heroic sacrifices of the war of the great 
rebellion. 

But the question is asked in a different 
form: ‘‘ Why not pay the bonds with green- 
First, because they are payable 
in gold. They were bought by individuals, 
or companies, and sold by the Government 
with that distinct understanding. That is 
the contract. That its bonds are payable in 
gold coin is affirmed by the Government in its 
legisiative, executive, and judicial branches. 
No pledge, no decision can Le stronger or 
If the proposition 


backs ?”’ 


more binding than this. 
had been made when the bonds were sold by 
the Government, that they were eventually 
to be exchanged tor greenbacks, there would 
have been no sale for them. Greenbacks are 
not recognized as money anywhere but in 
this country. 

European capitalists have purchased our 
government bounds to a large extent. Not 
a dollar would they have touched had there 
been any doubt as to their being payable in 
gold. Our Government and people have 
been very willing to borrow from those who 
had a surplus to lend. Honesty and good 
faith require that payment be made accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract. Our 
country ranks high in the family of nations. 
Our Government is a first class power in the 
world. Its people are honest, intelligent, 
and 
abundant and increasing. 


resources are varied, 
Have we so lost 


patriotic. — Its 


our self-respect that we are willing sink to 
the low standing of Mexico, and the abor- 
tive republics of South America? Can we 
stoop to trifling subterfuges in order to evade 
the payment of our just obligations ? 
ixchanging one paper promise for another 
is not a payment, and cannot be so con- 
strued by any competent authority. It is 
either the extension of a payment or repudi- 


ation of it. But suppose the Government 





should decide to retire the bonds deposited 
by our banks as security for their circula- 
tion, and exchange greenbacks for them, 
estimating them at their market value ? 

At present quotations, this would be 15 
per cent. premium, and to purchase bonds 
amounting to $390,000,000 would require 
$448,500,000 in legal tender notes. 

As the Government has but a trifling amount 
of legaltender notes on hand, a new issue 
would be required, which, added to the 
amount now in existence, would make $823,- 
000,000 of legal tender notes. Retiring the 
national bank notes, the increase of paper 
circulation would be $96,000,000. If it isa 
good plan to force bondholders to take green- 
backs for $390,000,000, why not twice or 
three times that amount, or for the whole 
thirteen hundred millions of bonds remain- 
ing ? ; 

What would the legal tender notes be 
worth if their volume was intlated five hun- 
dred, one thousand, or fifteen hundred mil- 
lions inthis way? Who would exchange 
houses or lands, gold or silver, ‘or any other 
valuable thing for this irredeemable and de- 
preciated paper? Noman would dare keep 
any of it over night for fear it would be 
worth less on the morrow. 

Shrew1 men would do as they did with 
Confederate money in the South, loan it to 
anybody who would borrow it and give any 
security, however poor. The plain, unvar- 
nished truth is, that a proposition to pay a 
bond with greenbacks is a proposition to 
never pay it ; and the proposition to destroy 
the national banking system is a proposition 
to revive State banks. This ‘is the 
thing ina nut-sirell. No civilized people can 
or will conduct their commercial transactions 
without the aid of banks. If the existing 
banks are destroyed, others will take their 
place. If the national banks are legislated 
out of existence, others of a different char- 
acter must soon spring up to meet the de- 
mands of business. If we cannot have na- 
tional we must have State banks, as they 
existed in good old Democratic times. Some 
deposited security for their circulation, 
others did not. Failures and losses to bill- 
holders were of frequent occurrence. Ex- 
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change at the West on Eastern cities was 
from three to five times as great as now. 

Large amounts of counterfeit money were 
in circulation, and bank note detectors were 
in daily requisition. The notes issued in 
one State were uncurrent in another. Bro- 
kers’ offices abounded, and dealers in uncur- 
rent money shaved bank notes at the rate of 
from five to ten per cent. discount, to the 
great loss and detriment of all other classes 
of people. Inflationists say, ‘‘ Let the Gov- 
ernment issue all the paper money; we 
have no thought of going back to the old 
discarded State bank system, with all its im- 
perfections, entailing inconvenience and 
losses innumerable upon the people; no- 
body wants to revive that system; we 
have found a better one; let the Govern- 
ment, through its representatives in Con- 
gress assembled, stamp and print certain 
pieces of paper with these inscriptions: 
‘This is one dollar ;’ ‘ this is five dollars,’ ete., 
and is a legal tender at its face value for all 
debts. Then the country will have an uniform 
currency, can callin all its bonds and be re- 
lieved of the payment of interest, wil 
have the power to regulate the volume of the 
currency to meet the demands of trade and 
commerce. Panics will disappear, never 
to return; manufactures will be revived; 
labor will be in demand; property of all 
kinds will increase in value.’’ 

This sounds like a beautiful dream, and it 
is only that, and nothing more. 

If the people would only listen to these 
men and adopt their unsafe theories, how 
we would astonish the dreamers who think 
that gold and silver might be used advan- 
tageously to some extent for money. 

eo 

THE Forest Register, a Democratic sheet 
in Mississippi, keeps, at the head of its col- 
unmns, the following: 

‘A white manin awhite man’s place. A 
black man in a black man’s place. Each ac- 
cording tothe ‘eternal fitness of things.’ ” 


The Reyister fails to explain just the place | 


it prefers for the white and the black man. 
“According to the eternal fitness of things,’’ 
whites and blacks should fill those places for 
which they are best fitted. Personal integ- 
rity and ability, and not the color of the skin, 
should determine the question. 





Texas Democracy —Since Texas passed 
under Democratic control, its State debt has 
largely increased. In a few items there is 
considerable saving, and over these the Demo- 
crats are jubilant. 

According to the Waco Examiner, the pub- 
lic printing has been reduced from $100,000 
a year, to $25,000. If Democracy would 
tumble the printing presses of the State into 
the Rio Grande, stop the dissemination of in- 
telligence, and keep the State accounts on a 
slate, a still greater reduction of printing 
would be possible. 

“The cost of maintaining the Lunatic Asy- 
lum has been reduced from $13,330 per 
month, to $3,000 per month.’”’ 

If Democracy would aholish these asylums 
and turn the po r unfortunates out to shift 
for themselves, it could save even the $3,000 
now expended, Before we credit the gentle- 
men with the saving shown, it should be 
proven that the amount saved was not at the 
expense of humanity. 

““The cost of maintaining the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum has been reduced from $25,(00 
to $13,00) per year.”’ 

This item, like the previous one, should be 
accompanied with a statement of the present 
condition of the Asylum, and the humane 
work it is doing. It is possible to stop this 
expenditure altogether, and we fear that 
much of the good promised, has been practi- 
cally stopped already. ’ 

There is one very important item of saving 
left out. How much has been saved on 
| Public School expenditure ? The amount 
Hlundreds of schools 


must be very large. 
have been closed, and the excellent system 
| established under Republican rule practically 
This must have saved to Texas 
Why does 





abolished. 
a few hundred thousand dollars. 


not the Lrammer give the figures ? 


The cause of humanity has been forced to 
suffer; the cause of education has been se- 


riously crippled ; yet, in the face of all this, 
Texas is a 


the State debt has increased. 
| great State; her native wealth is immense ; 
'she is an undeveloped Empire; and will re- 
|main so, until she shakes off the incubus of 
| Democracy and accepts the progressive spirit 
' of Republicanism. 
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CARPET BAGGERS—NORTH 


AND SOUTH—WHITE AND 


COLORED. 


In all times of popular and political excite- 
ment, some catch phrase or word is sure to 
be evolved from the inner consciousness of 
the populacg, more or less just or unjust, by 
which the marks of prejudice or passion are 
indicated. Demagogues understand the 
value of these cant terms, and are always 
ready to bandy them about. Readers of Mot- 
ley’s historical volumes, or of other works 
relating to the same period, will not forget 
how ‘‘The Beggars’ arose, or what use was 
made of the opprobious epithet, the unwise 
Spanish rulers would so contemptuously hurl 
at the head of the young Netherland nobles 
who followed the Prince of Orange, William 
the Silent. Our own history has its ex- 
amples. To be an ‘‘ Abolitionist ’’? was iess 
than a generation since a by-word. The 
epithet of ‘ carpet-bagger ’’ is now hurled in 
the South, and echoed by a servile press in 
the North, to indicate contemptuousiy some 
one who has had the temerity to be born in an- 
other part of the American Union, and worse 
than all, to hold and sustain opinions differ- 
ing from those of the white majority residing 
in the Southern states. 

Yet, among the citizens so designated, 
will be found the most active and enterpris- | 
ing persons. It is but natural this shouta | 
as the American people are themselves 
illustration of the effects of 
migration or ‘‘ carpet-bagging.”’ 

The ‘‘ Carpet-bagger ” will yet become a | 
term of honorable repute, just as that of} 
‘¢ Abolitionist’’ has grown to be so considered. 
But speculating on this possibility is not 
So much has 








be so, 
a i alee 


the purpose of this article. 
been and is being said about ‘‘ Carpet-bag- 
ism,’’ that the public has come to believe | 
that the ex-rebel States are over-run with | 
northern adventurers. ‘The impression pre- | | 

vails that in these states there must be a} 
large increase of northern-born citizens, ant 
the majority of readers will probably be vise | 
prised to find that there has in fact been a 
The following figures will illus- | 








decrease. 
trate the facts: 
NORTHERN CARPET BAGGERS. 
Natives of the Northern and Western free 
States residing in the Southern or former 


| 
| 
| 





























1860. 
STATES. = 
é 

ADAIR aesccids- cessees || OY 030 
Arkansas. .... 11/049 
Delaware: sccccccccessesoss| 10,762 
PRORIOS 2. iitsiecssixcseacsess|>, Agdeo 
Georgia, 6,335 Bf 
Kentucky ........00.......| 41,210 ¢ 
Louisiana ......... ..00.-.-| 14,193 87 
MAE VIANG! ccscssatiateseesee = ,281) é 62 
Mississippi. ...... waraeles ,157| 5, 42 416 
MISSOUTI 4 ...5-.scxs0 , 153): 285 325,2 631,634 
North Carolina.. .....0.. 2;397 2,802) 112 
South Carolina...........] 2,284 2,333) 512 
Tennessee ........sece eeeeee 12,278) 18,213 548 
SESS cases Psdebes se2e 21,687} 18,539 130 


36, 711! 13,355; 978 


Virginia ... 
West Virginia. 








349, 5925 


MOURN coe Seedeecsceaeeke 





555, 555,00 16,8 


Total number of Northern carpet bag- 
gers, white and colorod, in 1870. ......661,853 


Increase over 1860...... ...e.0 seseevese DL2, 261 


The census of 1860 does not indicate the 
northern persons of color, if any, resiling in 
the Southern states. By a comparison of the 
above table with the one that follows, it will 
| be seen that the increase among the whites 
is entirely confined to the border States. In 
fact, the figures establish conclusively that 
there has been a small decrease : 
SECEDED STATES. 





























1860. | 1870. 
STATES. | White. | White. 

AIGDOMNARs cescsianssssiessesees 5,030 i 6,096 
ATEANSES 455... scecesee/ese0se | LE Goo 15,19 
| PROVIUA: .sivseasscseesse.ssde 1,933 | 2,939 
Georgia... sco seeee sevens] 6,335 | 6,16 
Louisiana .....0.0 cesses coves 14,193 | 10,533 
Mississippi .....cce00 seseoeese| 5,157 | 5,942 
North Carolina.......-.....| 2,397 | 2, 802 
South Carolina......... 2,284 | 2.333 
TONNCKSCO.....0000 sso00s 00080] 12,278 | 18,213 
OMAR 0s sevcsvsciacsesseeesec]- Doe ,687 | 1 : 
VAVTIMIAS cs cbccsse svoess voncen 36, “ik | 
WESb VITGini aes sciscsa--sedee| costs eunese | 

POUR ais tose avedeesswaesee 119,938 | 132,434 








The large majority of the 6,853 colored 


slave States, by the census of 1860 and 1870: | ‘‘ carpet baggers’’ from the North to the 


15r 
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South are undoubtedly to be found in the 1860, | 48 Total differs Col’a 
border States. Probably not one-fifth thereof STATES, mt White. freeet a vo = 
| e vears, Ton. 
are located in the former rebel States. If oi] x cpanel [ee 
there be added 1,400 of this class to the} California........ | | 45, 865) 98 dec. | 1,918 


whites above enumerated, it will be a liberal 
estimate. Of the 36,711 Northern whites 
who were in Virginia in 1860, not more than 
one-fourth resided within the counties now 


embraced by West Virginia. Taking then 


9,178, or one-fourth of the whole, from the | Minnesota .. 
total given for the State last named, at that ae Davee ee 


date, and we have an increase of 22 
that section, and a 
Virginia itself. 
for the eleven (reconstructed) States, 
Northern-born whites, only 110,188 in 1870, 
against 119,938, in 1860, or a decrease of 











8,856. The border States, on the contrary, 
show a large increase : 
: 1860. | _ 1870. |1870, total 
STATES, Whites. | Whites. increase. 
Delaware ......... 10,762 | 15,743 4,981 
Kentucky.........| 41,210 | 48,981 7,771 
Maryland.........| 25 281 | 32,57! ) 7,298 
Missouri..........| 153,285 325,263 | 171,978 
West Virginia...| 9,178* 31,324) 22,246 
Total increase in | |—— 
BEST Ssscceenmn sere ceesseentss| esscasusanac| ecdeeee 











It will be observed that of the above in- 
crease, Missouri has very nearly three-fifths. 
West Virginia’s increase is next in extent. 
The geographical position of those States is 
sufficient to account for the migration. 

But the most notable result of this exami- 
nation of the census is found in the rapid 
increase of a migration northwards of white 
persons, of which no one there complains, and 
which the Democratic press North and South 
conveniently ignore, and their ‘‘ Liberal ’’ 
allies have no desire to explain. To do so 
would at once illustrate the malice and fals- 
ity of their outcry, and prove that the rea- 
son for it, is found in their appreciation 
of an available cry whereby they can 
deceive those who read their journals 
and listen to their speeches. The follow- 
ing figures illustrate the exodus from the 
South to the North: 

SOUTHERN CARPET BAGGERS. 
Natives of the Southern, or former slave 


States, residing in the Northern or Western 
States, by the census of 1860 and 1870: 
*The estimate for West Virginia for 1860, is put at 


decrease of 14,170 for | 
These estimates will leave) picaetaand, 











one-fourth the old State of Virginia. 





























tammonites.... 1, 2,067; 1,940 ine. 1,694 
Tilinois . 179, 408 - 208. en 66 | 48. 351 
Tadiana (161, 213/153, 5 7,687 dee, | 13,554 
Iowa | 57,367 BA 947 7,580 ine, | 3,803 
Kansas .... | 27,3867! 61,357) 34,090 ‘* | 12,342 
MOINS. ..660 | 481) 605] a7i ¢ 368 
| Massachi isetts . ee | 7 i * 4,168 
| Michigan ......../ “| 3,830 
A of 473 
New Hampshire- | 50 ** | 169 
1284 * | 5, 098 
9 | New York ......| 16, 64 dee 7,810 
»246, for | TRID cians, nsnenst 23,707 «* | st’ 407 
Oregon ..... sense 12,129) 14, 234) 2,105 ine. | 125 
Pe ipecbig ree ae oe! 49, 602) 49, 313 229 dee. | 20, 166 
--{ 1,061) 749} zz | 1,748 
of | VETMONE 6.06. 500% | 292) 352 60 ine. | 193 
Wisconsin ...... Lge | 7,987 7° «(Cl 950 
Nebraska Ter..} 3,526 10; 1448} 6.628 ‘* | 616 
Nevada ER | 064 3,541) 2577 “ | 189 
| 
\718, 172/774, 286,190,035 ine. {127,059 
127, 0: > eta i 
| er 32, 047 dee. | 
901 ,345\———_———— 
157, 988 | 
127,059 col. 
Total inerease of Southern car- —-——-—-, 
_pet baggersin 18 STO. ee eee evens 280 547 \ 


To make the comparison more complete 
the following figures, showing the number 
of white and colored ‘‘carpet baggers,’’ 
natives of and from the eleven southern 
States, whose Democratic politicians make 
day and night hideous with denunciations 
of Northern carpet baggers who don’t hap- 
pen to agree with them in opinion, are 
worthy of examination. 

THE EX-REBEL STATES. 


1870 
Colored. 


Cc ARPE T- B AGGERS FROM ° 





naw 1870, ' 
STATES, Ww nite. | 
| 


i ralehe anaes anand mi 
| 


CGIOT ANG os sicess wossnewessne 20,945 045 | 1,079 









Tilinols....... ssesesee soovee | 104, 425) 9,481 
MTAATANG c22b2%05) <seseee* 7054 2,682 | 3,947 
TOW. ..cccccer vnseee coscvenee | 337364 1,524 
IKAMBAGS cissssess cosorvesscss| SUge02 3942 
MAING). .....004+s<06 | 531 300 
Massachusetts... 0.00. { 2,675; 3,101 
Michigan... eee | 32387) 2,375 
MGMT GS OLA <ssscceseqiseesas- | 2,750 | 308 
DGODTAREA« sss02s000 0060050 | 3,610 | 329 
ING WAK. cess sess cvasiuieese | 1,657 | 104 
New Hampshire, ......... | 238 159 
New Jersey. wooo sseeee| 3, 987 1,025 
New York. pin ueehor ny 7,778 5,288 
RDIREG) cicccsnvceshewsans weseneee 14,091 21,792 


| 
| 
| 
HOVE ION wo cskassobsvencsscaveses fe 61 





= 
Pennsylvania. siseeencesses 14,063 9,729 
Rhode Island........ sc... 428 684 
WETMNONG se sspcnncss cseseeees 182 159 
WiSCOnsin .....000¢ secccseee 5,016 681 
MOtOl cessssssseprsacscn). Oluser 66,968 
Grand Total...... 0000 sccscccee socsecees sOO4, 190 








Se ae ae ae ee” ee | le ee 
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The probability is very strong that of the 
additional 180,000 Southern persons who 
now live in the old free States, about eight- 
tenths of the voters among them are Demo- 
crats. This large increase has nearly all 
gone into States which have been Republican 
for many years: Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kansas, and the West generally. No one 
has ‘‘molested or made them afraid.’’? The 
country has not heard, not even in the very 
radical State of Kansas, of any White or 
Black Knights of the White Camelia, or Ku- 
Klux Leagues being formed, in order to drive 
them out, or coerce their opinions. On the 
other hand they have been made welcome. 
The public domain has been open to them in 
the land States. Elsewhere they have found 
men ready to sell them lands and to aid them 
in making a pleasant settlement. Northern 
Republicans have never found it necessary 
to forcibly attack the men of opposite opin- 
ions. They have had their hands full in de- 
fending the country assailed by their oppo- 
nents. 


In short, the creed of Republicanism is a 
fair field and no favor. In 1860, William L. 
Yancy stood in Faneuil Hall and advocated 
secession and an armed overthrow of the 
Union. Robert Toombs spoke in domineer- 
ing tones on Tremont Temple platform. No 
person assailed either of these gentlemen.— 
Yet years after that question has been fought 
out, and secession fully defeated, Jefferson 
Davis writes to an Illinois committee of his 
desire to ‘‘visit your country,’’ Preston de- 
nounces New England in vile terms, and it 
is not even yet safe for a man to say in a 
Southern city, in support of Northern ideas, 
as strong things as Yancey and Toombs were 
freely allowed to doin Boston. Nobody here 
denounces the Southern ‘‘carpet-baggers,”’ 
though the annals of some portions of the 
West, where they more thickly settle, have 
been rendered disorderly and criminal by 
their presence. The outrageous vendettas in 
Southern Illinois come from this class. But 
even that is not attributed to their politics, 
though the thoughtful observer may see in 
it another proof of the barbarism slavery 
produced. The figures given will bear crit- 
ical examination, and convey some notable 
facts, 





The case will not be complete without the 
following table, showing the migration of a 
different class : ; 


COLORED POPULATION FOR 1860 anp 1870, in 
THE FREE STATES. 





STATES. 











MUTTON Ac eeesseaveea secs sos van ; (62 
Indiana. ........ veeseee! 11,428 | 24,560 








LOWS; ...se0000 1,069 5,762 
Kansas. ....... 627 17,108 
MAING. <.cishscticstectesece| | Looe 1,606 
Massachusetts ..........006{ 9,602 | 13,947 
MiG pan. .csssésisssses 6,799 | 11,849 
Minnesota...ess -s000 + 256 759 
New Hampshire........ 494 580 
New Jersey......0sssse: eeeeee| 20,930 | 30,658 
New York...... w.cccsce seceee| 49,005 §2,081 
ODIO. ciccctescsestesiseesseceses | 50,000 63,213 


ROM 3. a eees. wii vsn esveusces!| 128 346 














Pennsylvania ..... acane 56,949 65,294 
Rhode Island ...<.06 scsscoese 8,952 4,980 
Vermont ..... wedeelsccaes 709 | 924 
WY RC ODA arco cucti sl dacseewas Aye | 2,113 
INGDRABICR asccsssicessess.ccdess| 82 | 786 
Nevada Territory. ....... 45| 357 

Total .cccsce cesses seseee! 225,996 | 339,628 


Colored increase in these States — 1870 
over 1860, 113,632. 

Here again it will be seen that the large 
bulk of this migration is to the Central 
Western States, the increase in Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Kansas, alone aggregating 
over two-thirds, or 77,187. On the Atlantic 
coast and in New England the increase is not 
very notiseable. It will be seen in detail else- 
where. These facts show the malice of the 
Southern Democratic outcry, and the folly 
of their Northern allies. They are in the 
position of the card-players who try to make 
points without trumps, and are driven to 
‘** bluff’? and cheating in their efforts to win 
the same. 

i —— 





Ir the Government would only issue a hun- 
dred millions of greenbacks and then abolish 
the tax on whisky, the Democracy would be 
able to secure an abundance of cheap money 
and whisky, and perhaps abandon its oppo- 
sition to the Administration. 
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HIGH AND LOW TARIFFS, AND THEIR EFFECTS. 


"Whatever may be claimed to the contrary,| First: To provide a Revenue for the Gov- 
the first duty of a civilized government is to ernment. 
protect the interests of those over whomit Second: To afford Protection to Home In- 
exercises its guardianship. It is the duty of dustry. ‘ 
the head of a family to provide for his [fF we except England, which abandoned a 
household, and to use every legitimate means highly protective policy, and adopted the 
to advance the interests and improve the |fe6 trade principle, from a purely selfish 
condition of each individual under his pro- yyotivye—a change from which her manufac- 
tection. It is the same with the national tyyers are now suffering*—there is not to-day 
government, which is, and of right must be, 9 civilized government that does not recognize 
so far, purely selfish in its policy—aiming by and act upon the principle of both revenue 
every possible means within its power, to and protection in the arrangement of its 
advance the material, political and social tayifr on foreign importations. 
interests of its own people, without regard — At the very commencement of the United 
to those of other nationalities, except so far States Government, the two-fold object of a 
as not to interfere with their rights. The tariff was distinctly recognized, and acted 
nation may, and should encourage the pur- ypon, All Congressional controversy that 
suit of foreign commerce just to the extent has since taken place on the subject—beyond 
that international trade will tend to the bene ghat necessary to a proper adjustment of the 
fit of its own people, and no further. And tariff—originated in sectionalism and the 
it would be folly to attempt to argue that absence of a national patriotism. The first 
any civilized nation is prompted by any legislative action on the subject was purely 
other motive than chat here indicated.* national in its character. In the very first 
There is and must be a national selfishness, session of the first Congress a law was 
and no treaty is macs or international priv-' passed, the preamble of which declares it to 
ilege accepted, in which each of the con-) be ‘‘ necessary for the support of the Govern- 
tracting powers does not believe that it will ment, for the discharge of the debts of the 
be directly benefitted in the result. United States, and encouragement of manufac- 
A nation is therefore not only morally | tures, that duties be laid on goods; wares and 
merchandise imported.”’ 


free, but in duty bound, by the claims of its 
’ y 
Without going into historical details (for 


which there is not room in a short article), 
|it is enough to say here that the tariff has 
j been frequently changed from high to low, 


own people, to ordain such tariff regulations 
as will best subserve its own interests, how- | 
ever much they may be to the disadvantage 
ef other nationalities. 


A tariff of duties imposed on imported | *To encourage the manufacture of beet sugar at 
and | home, France imposed a duty on imported sugar, 
: ti | That country is now producing sugar at 3 to 33 cents 
treated properly, must be viewed from a na- | per pound, and afver supplying her own pcople, 1s 
tional, rather than a sectional standpoint. Paget to ~~ he — an — nt that the 
‘ . . nglish refiners of colonial sugars have become 
Its objects will then be admitted to be of a | aiarmed, and appealed to the Government for pro- 
two-fold nature— ‘ection. A delegation of them,in a recent interview 
— | with Lord Derby, declared that the ** enormous In- 
* ++ The nation exists of itself and for itself—not by | erease’’ in the product of French beet sugar would, 
the grace or for the benefit of any beyond its bound- | fit continued, ‘‘swamp the West Indies.*? 
aries. The nation’s chief duty is to attend scrupu- | Belgium is supplying England largely with tron; 
lousily to its own welfare. It isto pursue its own | Germany sends over supplies of broad cloths; and 
ends by its own means, strenuously perfecting its | United States manufacturers are doing a good busi- 
organic law, and enhancing its internal vigor, while | ness inthe English markets, in the line of superior 
also growing outwardly, so far as it may do so with | cutlery. 
prudence, and without trenching upon the rights or| George T. Clarke, Esq., for twenty years an tron- 
meddling with the affairs of others.’*—-WHARTON. | master in South Wales, in an article in the London 
**It may well be doubted whether, in modern | ECONOMIST, of March 13, 1875, lamenting the condi- 
times, any financial legislation, even under its most | tion of the English iron trade, says of free trade : 
favorable conditions, can or ought +o recognize any | ** Toit, almost all foreign nations are, at the least, 
other principle than that of enlightened selfish- | indifferent, and all foreign governments, whether 
ness *’—Kep. Sp*l Com. Internal Revenue, 1868, p. 24. | monarchical or democratic, are opposed.’* 


goods, to be considered impartially 
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and low to high rates of duty, and always | general distress prevailed.* The revenues 
with decided results in the effects eiingiad were reduced, until they failed to meet the 
on the revenues of the Government and the} current expenses of the Government. By 
i stries > CC try 3 <9 | . = Bon . — 
industries of the country. Wages are so} Act of December, 1857, 320,000,000 of Treas- 
much lower in European countries that a/| ury notes were issued to relieve the Govern- 
low tariff in the United States has invariably | ment. On the 14th of June, 1858, an addi- 
opened the way for a surfeit of foreign goods, | tional loan was ordered, amounting to $20,- 
mnanrYy 3 - ee nara | rn “ 
to the injury of our own manufacturers, ' 000,000 more; but so low had the public 
while a high protective tariff has oe credit become, no money could be obtained 
placed our manufacturers on an equal foot-! at home or abroad. Subsequently, Congress 
ing with foreign competitors. | authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
For illustration the last twenty years of our | dispose of the securities on the best terms he 
experience may be selected. During the first | si aii ce ld at 8. 10 1 
five years of this period the country was | COW Maxe, and they were sold at O, IV, anc 
under Democratic rule, as it had been for a leven 12 per vent. discount. The debt thus in- 
number of years before, and the country 





; curred under the Buchanan low-tariff admin- 


went through istration was paid by Secretary Chase in 
A LOW TARIFF EXPERIENCE. 1862, in the midst of the pressure for money 


Free Trade was then and still is the Demo- | to meet the expenses of the Democratic rebel- 
cratic policy. The average tariff on dutia- | Jjon, 
ble goods did not average over 21 per cent., | 
and on the aggregate of imported goods it | ; ; 
was less than 17 per cent., as the following | dent Buchanan, the representative of the 
table will show: | Democratic free-trade policy, in his message 


Sick of their low tariff experience, Presi- 








| r 
“ | | |,,'¢ |} to Congress, December 6, 1858, ‘* recom- 
g \ mports. * [27 [Rav | : i ~ . 
5 customs, |——-——-—__|5°2 |x’ | mended an increase of the tariff and a resort 
: | 3 





¢ | to specific duties, as the only reliable means 


Free. eons ic 
~ | of collecting the revenues, and at the same 








1843 [$10,218,000 43 935. 574, 584.329, 179,215 115. i : ae ? 
1844 | 29. 226,357 38 24, 766, 831) 83,668, 154.35 01/26 09 | time affording that incidental protection to 
1845 | 30, 952,4!6 21 22, 147, 840! 95, 166, 724'32.05)26 04 “ ee ee he sy were fair > 

1846 | 26, 7122668 00) : 96, 924. 058.26 5ul2t og | Manufactures, to which they were fairly en- 


1847 | 23, 747, 865 00 - 3, 00222, 50116 02 titled under a revenue tariff.” 
57,07 4 












1848 | 31,757,971 00 22,716, 132, 282, 325'24 00/20 “0. 
1849 | 28,346 739 00 22,377, 665/125,479 774/28. 00/19 2 UNDER A HIGH TARIFF EXPERIBNCE. 
1850 | 39, 668,686 00) 22, 710, 382/155, 427,936 25, 02/22 03 





91, 118, 345 St. 00/88. 06 After depleting the Treasury, and prepar- 
1852 | 47,339,326 00) 29,692, 934) 183, 252, 508/26, 0/22. 02 | « owe . ae 
1853 | 58.931) 865.00 31°38 34 3361505. 113 25 gol22.9 | ng the way for secession and a civil war, 
58, 931, 86! 31,383, 534 236,595, 113 25, 0/22. ie 
224,19) 00 33,285, 821/271, 278, 561) 23.05/21.01 | the Democratic party went out of power. 
.794 00) 40, 099, 335/221, 378, 184.23 .00]20.08 |, pate a 
863 00 56. 955,706 257, 684, 236 25. Ool20 03 | Their successors favored a tariff for the two- 


3,875, 905 00 66,729 3 16 294,169. 835 21, 05/17. 07 | told purpose of Revenue and Protection, and 


1851 | 49,017,568 00 25,196,5: 





3 















789,621 00 89. 319,275,202, 293 875'2!, 03/14 08 | i : 
1859 , 565. 824 00 79 721, 116-259 047, 01419, 00}14.06 | from that period up to the present time, the 
1860 187 Sil 05 9). S41, 749279, 872 B27 19, 00/14.07 | 1 BOP a nie ais 
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27 54 | *Mr. Dobbtns,a practical farmer from New Jersey, 
ver FL — | said in the House of Representatives, February 
There are those living who remember the } j9.1975: **Lhave been an observer, sir, as wellas a 
condition of the country from 1855 to 186i. | practical man.and I have invariably found that, un- 
Our markets were supplied with imported | der a low tariff, or the free trade system, the practi- 
manufactures,and American mills, factories | = apt stein conn peg npceinrisonecomigin a 
ee = et Se eae sre po. | Phe business interests 0 e cou yhave gener- 

= workshops were closed ie ullea i a | ally suffered, and suffered materially. And, sir, I 
: uced to the lowest point, and three-fourths believe that ourinterests are mutual; that when the 
of the factory employés and mechanics! great manufacturing Interests of the country are 


throughout the country were idle. In1857, | prosperous, then all are prosperous.*’ 


1874 /163, 103, 883 69.179 936, 686415 924 
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equal to the public debt, and which, in gold, 
would require seven ships to transportit from 
New York to Liverpeol, each one carrying 
five hundred tons in weight, and there 
would still remain one hundred tons of gold, 
worth $60,279,900, in coin. 


But what has the tariff accomplished du- 
ring the period indicated ? 


1. It sustained the war. It is true that 
funds were raised through other sources ; 
but the tariff was the controlling influence in 
replenishing the Treasury, providing the 
sinews of war and paying war debts, by 
contributing from one hundred up to more 
than two hundred million dollars per annum. 
Without this revenue, not a dollar could 
have been raised on United States bonds in 
Europe. They would have remained un- 
touched, as in the days of the Buchanan ad- 
ministration, and the nation would have 
been severed and sacrificed to the spirit of 
secession—its fragmentary remains to-day 
affording a sorry sequel to the experiment of 
Republican government. 

2. The tariffrestored the lost credit of the 
Government, and more than doubled its bor- 
rowing power. Under Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration, borrowed money cost 12 per cent. 
to obtain. Under the present administra- 
tion, a loan of $500,000,000—necessitated by 
the Democratic rebellion—has just been 
completed at 5 per cent. per annum, and the 
next loan, under the funding act, will be 
taken at 4} per cent. 

5. The tariff has more than doubled the 
manufacturing power of the nation. Hun- 
dreds of new industries have sprung into 
existence that would not have been attempted 
under a low tariff, and against the competi- 
tion of older manutacturing countries. The 
crisis of 1873, let it be understood, was the 
result, not of stagnation under a high tariff, 
but of the consummate folly of speculative 
expansion. The tariff saved the country 
from the prostration that would otherwise 
have inevitably followed close after the war ; 
but injudicious speculation blocked the 
wheels of business, at a later period. This 
has now nearly effected its own cure, and 
under a judicious tariff there is a bright fu- 
ture ahead. 





WHO PAYS THE REVENUE DERIVED FROM IM™ 
PORTED GOODS ? 

Having demonstrated the office and power 
of a judicious tariff in providing revenues, 
sustaining the credit of the nation, and fos- 
tering its industries, the next natural enquiry 
is: Who pays this large annual revenue ? 
Free-traders contend that ‘‘The nation which 
undertakes to collect revenue by duties upon 
imported goods, takes the most costly and 
absurd method of taxing its people, out of 
whose pockets all that revenue comes.”’ * 

Standing thus on a false basis, Free-trad- 
ers next claim that the same amount that is 
collected upon imported goods is also added 
to all home products of a similar character. 
In other words, that our duty of four cents 
per pound on Canadian butter increases the 
price of all the butter made in the United 
States, four cents per pound.t* And hav- 
ing taken this position, Free-traders next 
charge that the Government, in this way, 
actually takes money out of the pockets of 
our citizens who are consumers, and puts it 
into the pockets of those who are manufactur- 
ers ; thus ‘‘confiscating the property of one 
citizen for the benefit of another.’’ Strange 
as it may appear, these absurd assumptions 
find believers, and thus an opposition to a 
judicious tariff is maintained. 

Now let us see how this free-trade theory 
would work in practice: I'he duty on wheat 
is twenty cents a bushel, and it is imposed 
for the protection of our farmers, against the 
importation of Canadian and other foreign 
wheat. According to the Free-traders’ theo- 
ry, this duty of twenty cents a bushel paid 
on imported wheat will add twenty cents a 
bushel to all wheat grown in the United 
States. . The census of 1870 shows that the 
product of wheat for the previous year was 
287,745,626 bushels. Twenty cents a bushel 
added to the price would put $57,549,125.20 
more into the pockets of our farmers than 
they would receive, if wheat came into the 
country duty free. This would be a pretty 





*Joseph Wharton, in the ‘*Atlantic Monthly,’? for 
September, 1875. 

tHere is the statement of the Free-trade League 
of New York, taken from one of m4 publications: 

**The tariff raises the price of both American and 
foreign articles. This necessarily follows from the 
foreign article selling here; for if the American was 
not raised to the same price it would undersell the 
foreign, and the foreign could not be sold.’ 
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nice thing for the farmers, if the free-trade | 


theory held good in practice. 
for wheat growers it does not.* 
dian wheat that comes to our markets does 
not affect the price of the home article ; if it 
did, in any way, it would be to reduce the 
price of our own product by competition. 


But the imported quantity is so small, com-} 


pared with the home product, that it has no per- 
ceptible effect on our curreut market prices. 
The fact is, the foreign producer must pay 
the duty out of his own pocket, and then sell 
atour prices. Thesame conditions hold good 
with nine-tenths of all the foreign goods that 
come to the United States for a market. The 
home product is so much larger than the im- 
ported quantity, that our own supply estab- 
lishes prices, and the foreign producer enters 
into competition with us in our own markets 
with the full understanding that he must pay 
the duty on his producis, and then sell them 
at our current market prices.t During the 
last fiscal year, there were $157,167,722.35 
of revenue derived from the duty on imported 
goods. Of this, not less than $125,000,000 
were paid by the foreign producers. It was 
paid for the privilege of using the United 
States markets for the sale of their commodi- 
ties, and is as direct a tax on the producer as 
are the charges for freight, insurance, and 
commissions. Foreign importers know this 
better than some of our own people, after 
listening to the sophisms of Free-traders, who 
are more interested in crowding our markets 
with foreign products, than they are in giv- 
ing encouragement to Home Industry. If 
the duty on imported goods did not come out 
of the pockets of foreign producers, we should 
be entirely free from outside pressure for re- 





*The absurdity of the free-trade doctrine is demon- 
sirated in the article of crude petroleum, which fre- 
quently sells at 3 to 5cents per gallon. The duty is 
20 cents. Will those idiots explain how they manage 
to crowd the 20 cents duty into the cost, and still 
place the article on the market at 8 to 5 cents?— 
WHARTON. 

t* The chief part of the revenue collected from 
import duties, comes from the pockets of foreigners 
and not from citizens. To that extent it is as clear 
gain to the nation collecting it, asif it were fished 
out of the sea, at merely the cost of collection. In- 
deed, it is more than this, for, while the rival is thus 
forced to pay tribute, he is at the same time deterred 
from throwing in so great a quantity of his goods 
disturbing home labor and drawing away so much 
money as he otherwise would.*°—WHARTON. 


Unfortunately | 
The Cana- | 





ciprocity with the Dominion of Canada, and 
less money would be contributed by English 
manufacturers to circulate free-trade docu- 
ments among the people of this country.* 

A TARIFF INCREASES HOME COMPBTITION, 
PRODUCTS. 


AND 
REPUCES THE PRICE OF 
Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, fully comprehended the effects of 
a protective tariff. At the opening of the 
second session of the First Congress, in his 
celebrated financial report, Mr. Hamilton 
said : 

** But though it were true that the immediate and 
certain effect of a tariff was an increase of price, it is 
universally true that the contrary is the uitimate ef- 
fect with every successful manufacture. When ado- 
mestic manufacture has attained to perfection, and 
has engaged in the prosecution of it a competent 
numb: rof persons, it can be afforded, and accord- 
ingly seldom or never fails to be sold cheaper, in pro- 
cess of time, than the FOREIGN article for which it is 
asubstitute. THEINTERNAL COMPETITION WHICH 
TAKES PLACE SOON DOES AWAY WITH EVERYTHING 
LIKE MONOPOLY, and by degrees reduces the price 
of the article to the minimum of a reasonable profit 
on the capital employed. This accords with the rea- 
son of the thing, and with experience.’ 


A tariff enables our manufacturers first to 
compete successfully with foreign produe- 
tions in the introduction of new industries ; 
and then home competition guarantees rea- 
sonable prices. an 
condensed from the annual report of the 
Iron and Steel Association of Philadelphia: 
In 1864, England monopolized our market 
for steel rails, and charged $162 per ton, 


Here is illustration, 


in gold, for rails delivered in New York. 
could not compete with 
England unless a duty was placed on 
the foreign product. A duty was imposed. 
In 1865 two steel rail works were in opera- 
tion here—the first in this country. Foreign 
rails were reduced to $120 per ton. In 1867 
three manufactories were in operation here, 
and three others were in course of construc- 
Foreign rails fell to $110 in gold. In 


Our capitalists 


tion. 





*In a preamble and joint resolution relative to the 
plate glass industry of New Albany, Indiana, which 
was passed by the Legislature of Indiana, Feb. 28, 
1875,occurs the following: **‘And whereas, the for- 
eign manufacturers of polished plate glass, have 
united, and publicly say: ‘Wehave had a long and 
profitable trade in America; we can afford and will 
sell polished plate glass for years, at a loss, rather 
than yield this trade to American manufacturers.’ °? 

Lord Brougham, in the House of Commons, said: 
‘* England could afford to bear some loss on the ex- 
port of her goods, for the purpose of destroying for- 
eign manufactures in their cradle.”? 
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1869 the capacity of our works was equal to 
the American demand, and foreign rails were 
reduced to $80 per ton. 

To this, Mr. Joseph Wharton, in an article 
on ‘* National Self-Protection,’’ in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, adds, that the maintenance of 
li cents per tbh. duty on steel rails caused 
other Bessemer works to be erected, and the 
best steel rails are now selling at $75 cur- 
rency, per ton, or about $65 in gold, ‘‘alower 
price than that of iron rails two years ago, 
but little higher than steel rails could be 
landed here now from England duty free, and 
doubtiess, $25 per ton lower than they could 
be had duty free, if our works had not, by pro- 
tection, been called into existence.”’ 

The same is true of a very large class of 
new industries that have sprung into exist- 
ence, and are prospering under the protec- 
tive tariffs of the last decade, including fine 
cloths, Axminster, and other extra carpet- 
ings, shawls, and the finer goods for ladies’ 
wear. John L. Haves, Esq., of Boston, Secre- 
tary of the ‘‘ National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers,’’ says in a recent report: 
‘‘Our silks, lustres, serges, and a great va- 
riety of cotton stuffs, of a class not made in 
this country, prior to the tariffs of 1862, and | 
subsequent dates, challenge comparison with | 
any similar goods made abroad. And in the 
article of carpets,’? he continues, ‘‘I say, 
vithout hesitation, that we surpass the manu- 
facture of any other country on the globe. 
But the great fact to be looked at,”’ he adds, 
‘is that we have not only done all this, but 
we have been enabled to make these goods cheaper 
through the competition that grows out of our pro- | 
tective system.”? 

DISCOURAGES MONOPOLY 
PLIZS MANUFACTORIES. 

Free Traders claim that a protective tariff 
favors monopoly. They are 
truth in this than in most of their other theo- 
A tariff creates confidence, and confi- 


A TARIFF 


ries. 


dence enlarges the number of persons willing | 


New establishments 
quicken competition. The field of operations 
is widened by the erection of manufactories 
in sections of the country where none existed 
Under the tariffs of Republican Con- 
since 1862, cotton mills, manufacto- 


to invest their capital. 


before. 


STeRSER, 
vies, machine shops and other industrial es- 
i 


AND MULTI- ; 


no nearer the! 


tablishments, have more than doubled in num- 
ber in the South, Northwest and West. These 
give employment to scores, hundreds, and 
even thousands of employés, who require 
food, clothing, shoes, books, schools, newspa- 
pers ; and in turn, create business for mechan- 
ics, teachers, printers.* The village grows 
into a town, and the town, in a few years, 
becomes a city. Railroads are constructed, 
farm lands double in value, and farm pro- 
ducts find a home market.t 

In this way a perfect harmony of interests 
is secured, and under this system of protec- 
tion and development, labor is certain of its 
largest reward. Industry and economy make 
prosperous mechanics and thriving farmers, 
and those who serve faithfully for wages, in 
a few years become, in turn, proprietors and 
employers. 

And while protection against a surfeit of 
foreign manufactures stimulates home in- 





dustries, our system at the same time affords 
the area of absolute free 
trade the world has ever known. Not a 
single custom-house obstructs our inter- 
State commerce. Trade and traffic are ab- 
|solutely free from Maine to Oregon, and 
| there is no impediment to an eh 
| }and unlimited commerce by land or water. 

| Hereinis the perfection of our Free Trade 
| system, and herein is the secret of our na- 
!tional development. Said M. Thiers, before 
‘the Corps Legislatiff, on the 22d of January, 


most extensive 








* This advance of the arts and industries, the home 
market, the neighboring saw and grist mill, a varied 
| industry and varied opportunities, are the farmer’s 
needs. For them he could well afford, if need were, 
to pay temporarily higher for some few of his neces- 
| saries, while his neighbors are learning to make 
| them, especially as they, meantime, are paying him 
better for his crops. —-WHARTON. 
| I believe that the true solution of this question of 
| getting the full value for the products of the farmer 
depends, in the end, in placing the farmer side by 
side with the consumer.—Mr. PARKER, of Missouri, 
| House of Reps., Feb. 12, 1875. 
| +Seaman, in his **Progress of Nations,’’ says : 
| ¢* The question is not so much what a nation can 
produce, but what its people can sell and get their 
pay for. MARKETS, therefore, enter into the ques- 
tion as the great, yea, the greater and most impor- 
tant of all the elements of political economy. The 
important point is to secure a market; to secure THE 
HOME MARKET FIRST, for their own laborers and 
manufacturers, as faras they may want it,and there- 
| by create a market for their own domestie products. 
MARKETS, I REPEAT AGAIN, ARE THE GREAT 8TIMU- 
LANTS TO INDUSTRY, AND OF ALL THINGS IN THE 
WORLD THEY ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT, AND NEC- 
ESSARY TO SUSTAIN IT.”° 
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1870, ‘‘ Do you know what is the true com-| These are some of the results of a judicious 


petition of nation with nation—the universal tariff, a measure to which the Republican 
competition? I is noble ambition on the party has hitherto given its almost unani- 
part of such people, the noble emulation of pro- 

ducing every thing at home, and even that 
which it produces with less advantage than | 
other people. This competition has, as its re- 
sult, the reduction of prices to the lowest at- of the people require the aid of a protective 
tainable standard, throughout the world.’’ | tariff. 


mous support, and which will continue to be 
its policy so long as any portion of the na- 
tional debt remains unpaid, and the interests 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND WORKING ME 
The influence and strength of a political | ise it gave at the beginning, and in plant- 
party must be derived from its principles. ing the germ of its own life in human thought 


It is not so much fromthe names and ability | leading tohuman action, in law, in language, 
of its leaders that a political party is to/ or in whatever else can affect human well- 
being. The truth of the principles of the 


spread and multiply, as from the principles | 
. . “as wo | > > ic r © i f > 2C¢eS 
embodied in the political life of the men Republican party was born of the neces- 
identified with it. Yet the character of the | sities of the people. The condition of the 
ie , 79S Se ¥ j 1 23 2 
leaders of a party has much to do with its | ag bee — wee — a Acar ‘ii bs 
: ;the principles themselves only clothe the 
permanent success; for where the aims and | fei . 
: ‘ : , truth in words, they show how closely truth 
objects of the party are developed in the| 
ce : | is allied to living issues, living wants, and 
course of time by its exponents, and those 
. ener : k directly th 1 to the means whereby those wants may be 
aims and objects seek directly the moral, po- | 
He vy ; ye a ; ca th supplied while protection is everywhere af- 
; soc slevat very citizen | » ; ; 
aoa! and social elevation Of every ciiseR| © 464, The Republican party is the expo- 
of the state or nation, the application of its |» ont of the thought which builds up the 
principles to public affairs must at once bear!) ation in true greatness and prosperity, gpd 
fruit and demonstrate the righteousness of! ;. canada the friend and protector of 
its claim. Nevertheless, as will be seen, | the interests of the working man. The Na- 
the principles of a party lie at the founda-/ tional Republican Convention, which assem- 
tion of its career. They are like the wind | }led in Chicago, in May, 1860, adopted the 
which propels the ship at sea; or the know!-| following as its twelfth declaration of prin- 
edge of the trade to the working man by | ciples: 
ic » lives ¢ su rts his family. . er 
which he lives and supports his family In —That while providing revenue for 
aword, they are like the breath of life in the | the support of the General Government by 
nostrils of man—the very cause and continu-| duties upon imports, sound policy requires 


ance of his being, without which he would | | such an adjustment of these imposts as to 
encourage the development of the industrial 


S a é : 
fall and die. Such is the importance je of the whole country; and we 
principles to a political party. Call them by | commend the policy of National exchanges, 
what name you please—platform or creed—{| which secures to the working men liberal 
the life of the party is derived from them; | W@ses, to agriculture remunerating prices, 

: A tres a ; to mechanics and manufacturers ade qui ate 
and its principles must ever be the ground | reward for their skill, labor and enterprise, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on which it asks support. and tothe nation, commercial prosperity and 
A fundamental truth, on which, in the| independence.” 
conduct of affairs, the welfare of men de-/ That declaration, it will be observed, is of 


pends, is a truth always. It is not changed] far-reaching character. It embraces all 
by circumstances. It does not become ap- | that concerns the industrial interests of the 
plicable to-day and inappropriate to-morrow. | country. But in an especial manner does it 
The truth does not change, But the cir- | advocate the interests of working men, in 
cumstances are the result of its operations; | | their obtaining liberal wages. The Repub- 
and they are modified where it has been) lican party to-day, makes the same declara- 
honestly applied, in working out the prom-/ tion, and has labored that it may be accom- 
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plished. The ideas propounded are wise and 
statesmanlike, and many of them are in pros- 
perous operation. Wise legislation fosters 
trade and commerce, in the prosperity of 
which, working men prosper. The working 
man needs only freedom to exercise his call- 
ing. He wants to be busy and earn money, 
which is very laudable. But hard times will 
come from causes beyond human control. 
Republican legislation has protected the 
working man and the home producer, from 
foreign competition and cheap labor. It has 
encouraged the investment of capital; but 
the interests of the capitalist-employer are 
not antagonistic to the interests of the skill 
and laborof the working man. The interests 
of both are identical; for when one suffers, 
both suffer. When a panic occurs, it dis- 
turbs industry, and depreciates values. 
Speculation is brought to astand-still ; credit 
is suspended ; money is scarce, and hard to 
obtain; production ceases, and expendi- 
tures are diminished to the lowest sum. 
When the loss and suffering, resulting from 
hard times, become known, and it is ascer- 
tained how far the community is affected, 
then the opportunity is afforded for remedial 
measures. Credit is a plant of slow growth, 
but that it has not died out, but grows, is a 
consolation. The 
right side, when credit once again takes its 
Legisla- 
and 


scales are turned on the 
place in commercial transactions. 
tion is needed to help to restore 
strengthen, and such legislation is now on 
the statute book. The natural attitude of 
the Republican party toward the working- 
man is to befriend him, to assist in insuring 
him an opportunity to labor, and to be well 
paid for what he does. Now that the effects 
of the panic are passing away, and the coun- 
try generally has been blessed with good 
harvests, the prospects of the workingman 
are brightening. All that could be done in 
lifting the great burden borne by the people, 
the Republican party did; and it is still 
ready to do more, when the proper time ar- 
rives. Till then, all who live by toil must 
be convinced that Republicans fully sympa- 
thize with them and with their concerns; 





according to its time-honored principles. 
With such facts before them, it is not likely 
that working men will be misled on such 
subject. The Democratic party has not 
helped them, and neverwill. It has nosym- 
pathy with their cause. Working men, 
therefore, are too shrewd not to support the 
Republicen party in every locality, for the 
simple reason that their own prosperity is sv 
closely connected with it. 


Tu First anp Last Ceysvs, 1790 anv 1870. 
—The following table shows the population 
of the original thirteen States in 1790, first 
census, and in 1870, last census; also, pop- 
ulation of Maine, Vermont, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, states formed from the original 
thirteen, and admitted to the Union subse 
quent to 1790. As the nation is about to 
enter upon its centennial year, this table 
will be of value and interest. The truth of 
the saying, ‘‘ Westward the star of empire 
takes its way,’’? may be seen from the fact, 
that in 1790, the center of population was 
about twenty-three miles east of Baltimore. 
In 18109, it was forty miles northwest of 
Washington, D.C. In 1830, it was about 
Staunton, Va. In 1850 it was near Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. In 1870 it was about forty- 
eight miles northeast of ciasiewemnaen 





| POPULATION. 
| 
| 


Cero monetic i A 
1790. 1870. 

- | 96,540) 26,915 5 “530,375 

- Hamp’ re 141,885) 318, 300, 176,415 








Pines iy 5 


85,425) 330,551 245,126 
Massachu’ ts| 7 


378,787) 1,457,351 1 peng 








Rhode Isl’d) 68,825) 217,353 148,528 
Connecticut! 237,946 537,454 299,508 
. York...| 340,120) 4,382,759 4,042,639 
New Jersey.| 184, 139 906,096 721,957 
Pennayiv’ a.| 434, 373, 3,521,951 3,087,578 
Delaware... 59,096) = 125,015 65,919 
Maryland..| 319,728) 780,894 461,166 
Virginia .....| 747,610 1,225,163, 477,553 
N.Carolina.| 393,751! 1,071,361 677,610 
S. Carolina.| 249,073) 105,606 456,533 
Georgia......| 82,548) 1,184,109 1,101,561 
Kentucky... 73,677! 1,321,011) 1,247,334 
Tennessee . 35, 691, 1 »258,520 1,222,829 
"Total eons 929,214 19,970, 409 16,041,195 
The Southern States, having rid them- 


that the Republican party has shown itself selves of the incubus of slavery, will no 
alive to all their wants ; and that a sense of | doubt show a heavy increase in 1890, carry- 
duty will prompt it to continue its efforts ac. jing the centre of population further South. 
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THE GEORGIA PANIC—ITS CAUSE. 

The reported insurrection in Georgia turns | covering past years, he cannot vote. Thus 
out to have been more in the imagination of in many counties, these two causes, the poll- 
the whites than in the belligerent attitude | tax, and personal intimidation, have practi- 
of the blacks. Disinterested parties want no | cally disfranchised the colored voters. This 
better proof of the peaceful intention of the | has given rise to considerable feeling on the 
colored people of Burke, Jefferson and part of the blacks. They have met in their 
Washington counties, than that afforded by | several districts and protested against being 
the fact that a sheriff ’s posse of white men | subject to a tax that the whites are not com- 
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could scour these counties unmolested, and 
on the most trifling suspicion arrest several | 
hundred leading blacks, without the slightest | 
opposition on their part, or on the part of! 
their friends. Yet this was done, only a day | 
before the alleged insurrection was to. break 
out, that was to carry death and destruction | 
throughout nineteen counties. The very | 
fact that no organized force was met with, 
that no armed men were dispersed, that not | 
a hostile shot was fired by those who had a | 
right to their liberty—stamps this story of a| 
contemplated insurrection as a base fabrica- | 
tion, growing out of a causeless fright, or set | 
afloat by designing men for political effect | 
on the fall elections. 

The Democrats hasten to assure the country 
that the blacks of Georgia are well treated, | 
that every constitutional right is accorded 
them, and that no intimidation is practiced | 
We are told that | 


to prevent their voting. 
they can vote the Republican ticket with | 
safety, and that no distinction is drawn 
between Republicans and Democrats, so far 
as their right to protection goes. It is well) 
known that since the Democrats have ob- | 
tained control of the Government of Georgia, | 
that the Republican vote has been growing 
smaller and smaller. In 1872 the Republi- 
cans of Georgia cast 62,555 votes ; while in 
1874 they cast 39,748, a loss in two years of 
22,807. This large decrease has been brought 
about by two causes—first, the intimidation 
of the voters—second, by an oppressive poll- 


tax, which has been accumulating through a | 
number of years—and now enforced against 
the blacks, while the whites are overlooked 
in its collection. In other words, the white 
Democrat can vote without showing his tax 
receipt, for no colored man dares to challenge 
him, but the black voter is promptly chal- 
lenged, and, if he fails to show his receipts | 


pelled to pay. 

The constitution of Georgia, Article one, 
section twenty-nine, says: ‘‘No poll-tax 
shall be levied, except for educational pur- 
poses, and such tax shall not exceed one 
dollar annually on each poll.”? As no public 
schools were being maintained by the state 
to which this poll-tax could be appropriated, 
the Republican Legislature of 1870 passed an 
act suspending the collection of the tax, and 
exempting the citizens from paying the poll- 
tax already in arrears. As soon as a Demo- 
cratic Legislature obtained control, this act 
was repealed, and a law was passed requiring 
citizens to pay, not only in the future, the 
one dollar levied, but the poll-tax of the past, 
which had been remitted by a former Legis- 


lature. This madeabout $8 due. It was de- 


vised as a scheme to cut down the Republi- 


can vote, and as such it succeeded. The 
whites, not being liable to challenge, could 


'evade the payment, but the blacks were re- 
‘quired to show valid receipts, for the full 
‘amount, before they could cast their votes. 
| The colored people claim that no educational 
| facilities are provided by the poll-tax, as re- 
| quired by the Constitution of Georgia, and 


that its collection is unconstitutional. But 


| aside from this objection, thousands are un- 


able to pay the arrears ; hence they are cut 
off entirely from the ballot box. 

It is but natural to suppose that citizens, 
white or black, cut off by partizan legislation 
from the enjoyment of a vested right, would 
meet together and endeavor to devise some 
plan by which they could secure justice. 
This the colored people of the so-called in- 
surrectionary counties have been doing for 
some time past. They have held meet- 
ings; they have passed resolutions; they 
have endeavored to organize for mutual 


' protection ; but not a single line of evidence, 


that would pass the scrutiny of an impartial 
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tribunal, has been, as yet, produced, to show 
that these colored people had any other de- 
sire than that of obtaining, by legal means, 
the rights which were denied them. Much 
has been said of a proclamation issued by 
one Joseph Morris, who, it is alleged, was 
the chief actor in the insurrectionary move- 
ment. What does it amount to? Simply 
this. It shows upon its face, that nothing 
unlawful was to bedone. He called for a 
convention for the purpose of nominating a 
proper person for Major General of Burke 
County, to be commissioned by the Governor 
of the State. 

There is nothing in this that looks like 
an insurrection. He wanted representative 
men to meet in convention to examine the 
statutes, and to determine what measures 
were necessary to secure theirrights. There 
was nothing in this that looked like a 
conspiracy. It was doing just what white 
people would do ; nothing more, nothing less. 

Then he suggested in his call, that every 
tax payer be called upon to show his poll-tax 
receipt. This was simply a request for the 
whites to do exactly what they required the 
blacks to do, show their tax receipts before 
they voted. This was sensible, and showed 
that Morris lad, at least, some idea of equity 
in politics. As this so-called proclamation, 
which in fact is nothing but an ordinary call 
for a political convention, has figured largely 
in the statements made, we give it as origi- 
nally published August 10, 1875, in the 
Augusta Consiitutionalist, It will be noticed, 
as a significant fact, that this convention 
was called to meet October 30th, 1875, forty 
days subsequent to the time claimed to have 
been fixed upon for a general uprising among 
the blacks. 

The fo!!owing is the call referred to: 

There will bea convention of delegates 
representing the counties of the First Con- 
gressional District, at Waynesboro, Burke 
county, (a., at 10 o’clock A. M., Saturday, 
October 30, 1875, for the purpose of nomin- 
ating some proper and fit persons for a Major 
General and staff, of Burke county, Ga., to be 
commissioned by the Hon. James M. Smith, 
Governor of Georgia. 

A legal delegation of five representatives 
from every county in the Congressional dis- 
trict is invited to come, with proper creden- 
tials from their counties, to investigate the 
statutes, that we, as iree people of this State, 




















may obtain our rights by searching the laws 
and see whereby that we have to pay any 
more than one dollar poll-tax, and no public 
schools established for the elevation of our 
race and our children. 

The constitution of Georgia provides, by 
legal enactment, that all children from six to 
sixteen years of age shall be schooied, by all 
citizens paying the sum of $1, except in 
towns and villages, that shall not exceed 
the sum of $1.25, to keep up the streets and 
corporation ; wherefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Burke 
county, Ga., who have been overburdened 
with inflicting laws of this State, doth by said 
convention and delegation go back to the 
registration and call for the tax receipt of 
every tax-payer of 1868-70-72-74, and to 
make a final investigation, to sec what has 
gone with the rights of our poor laboring 
class for the last ten years, that we cannot 
be recognized as all other citizens of this Gov- 
ernment. Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH MORRIS, General Messenger. 
By the Executive Committee. 

Waynessoro, BurKE Co., Aug. 10, 1875. 

In order to show that the colored people of 
certain sections of Georgia are treated un- 
justly, and denied those rights which the 
Constitution of the United States confers 
upon every citizen, a table has been pre- 
pared, giving the counties of Georgia, their 
population, white and black, the excess of 
one over the other, and the vote in 1874. 
The presentation here made cannot be ques- 
tioned, It is taken from the census of 1870, 
and the official vote of the State as published 
in the Tribune Almanac for 1875. No impar- 
tial citizen, North or South, can study the 
figures given without coming to the conclu- 
sion that gross injustice is being practiced 
by the Democrats of Georgia, towards the Re- 
publicans of that State. In the First Con- 
gressional District, the Republican ticket re- 
ceived 6,714 votes, out of a black population 
of 72,027, while the Democratic ticket re- 
ceived 11,252 votes out of a white population 
of 64,481.. In other words, in a district that 
had 7,546 more blacks than white, the Dem- 
ocrats had a majority of 4,538. It will be 
seen that Burke, one of the so-called insur- 
rectionary counties, is in this district. (Good 
grounds for trouble in Burke county may be 
seen in the vote cast in1874. Out ofa black 
population of 13,436, only 999 Republican 
votes were cast, while the Democrats, with a 
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white population of only 4,243, cast 1,200 
votes. 

The Second distriot shows a like falling off 
inthe Republican vote. Out of a black pop- 
ulation cf 67,980, 9,789 votes are polled, 
while a white population of 58,180 gives a 
Democratic vote of 12,098. This district ap- 
pears better inclined toward the blacks, and 
no apprehensions have been felt of an upris- 
ing in anv of the counties composing it. 
Stilla glance at some of the figures, shows 
that full justice has not yet been accorded. 

The Third district shows clear injustice in 
some of tha counties. It will be seen that 
Coffee county only cast two votes out of a 
black population of 678. Montgomery county 
did not cast asingle Republican vote, yet 
she has a black population of 1,108. Pu- 
laski, out of 5,984, only cast 32 votes for the 
Republican candidate, while Telfair, out of 
1,145 blacks, cast only 7 votes. In the Third 
District, the blacks outnumber the whites, 
10,273 ; yet in 1874, the Democrats received 
a majority of 4,478. 

The Fourth District presents the strange 
showing of 64,256 colored people, without a 
vote. No Republican ticket was run in this 
district, the opposition being so bitter that 
it was deemed best to keep out of the field 
altogether, rather than risk trouble at the 
polls. 

The Fifth District, like the Second, ap- 
pears to have approached nearer to a sense 
of justice than the Third or Fourth, yet the 
per centage of Republicans is rather small for 
the colored population of the District. 

The Sixth District tells its own story. Out 
of a black population of 66,249, we have 
2,756 Republican votes, while 54,316 whites, 
give for the Democratic ticket 10,007. Butts 
county, with 3,445 colored population, gives 
no Republican votes, Laurens, with 3,654 
blacks, has no Republican vote, while Walton 
county with 4,162 blacks, gives but two Re- 
publican votes. There may not be a reign of 
terror in the Sixth District, but it looks very 
much like it. The Seventh District had no 
Republican ticket; an Independent ticket 
having been put in the field to oppose De- 
mocracy. The complexion of the vote cast 


would indicate a better condition of affairs 
in the Seventh District, than in any previ- 
ously given. 


| What can be said of the Eighth District? 
| It must tell its ownstory. This district com- 
| prises the ‘‘black belt,” having a black pop- 
‘ulation of 90,467, and a white population 
| of 66,651. Yet in a district where the 
; blacks outnumber the whites 23,816, the 
| Democrats receive 6,822 votes, and the Re- 
| publicans only twelve votes. The so-called 
| insurrectionary counties, Jefferson and 
| Washington, are in this district. Jefferson 
has a black population of 7;943, yet she cast 
| no Republican votes. The same can be said 
| of Washington, which has a black popula- 
| tion of 8,312. Here we have the key to the 
; alleged insurrection. Twelve votes cast for 
ithe Republican ticket in a district number- 
ing over 90,000 blacks! Are these twelve 
citizens still alive? Itis questionable. If 
| they are still living, they no doubt are lan- 
guishing to-day in the filthy jails of Burke or 
Jefferson, or hiding in the woods or swamps 
from the White League hounds who have 
| been in pursuit of them, under the specious 
plea of suppressing an insurrection. 

The Ninth District may be called the 
“‘white belt ’’ of Georgia. Here the colored 
voter comes nearer to obtaining his rights, 
yet even here we find some counties where 
he is disfranchised. Take Clarke county, 
with its one Republican vote, out of a black 
population of 6,453. The history of that 
county, and the treatment of it- black citi- 
zens, could be written without travelling 
through it. The tables herewith givén will 
well repay study, and will serve to enlighten 
our readers when future reports are sent 


North of insurrections in the state of 
Georgia. The population is taken from the 


9th census, 1870, and the vote from the T'i- 
bune Almanae for 1875. 

The Democratic press may endeavor to 
exalt Georgia justice by pointing to the re- 
sult of the investigation by the Grand Jury, 
and the subsequent liberation of many inno- 
cent men; but the friends of law and order 
would prefer to see better evidence than this 
affords. A great wrong has been done to 
law-abiding citizens, and no effort has been 
made to punish those who are known to be 
guilty. The State of Georgia should protect 
its black citizens as well as white, and in 
this groundless insurrection it owes it to 
justice to find and punish its authors. 
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It is gratifying to Republicans to notice} cident in the history of General Grant will 
that many of those who dissolved relationship | serve to illustrate a matter here involved. 
with our good old party in 1872, are again After the battle of Belmont, five regimental 
resuming their vacated positions. In going | commanders were fearful of censure for their 
out, they became ‘‘Independents,’’ but soon | conduct in that battle, and one of them called 
discovered that as such they could not avail upon the General to elicit his intentions in 
auything. ‘The principles at issue were the premises, but could glean no satisfaction. 
championed and resisted by the Republican | Subsequently the General said to a friend that 
and Democratic parties. For a time the | he had beer. called upon by one of the dis- 
Democracy catered to their views and preju- | obedient officers, who was fearful lest his 
dices, and they attached their fortunes with! conduct and that of his associate recalcitrants 
that party. But soon, like Grosvenor, the| would be reported. When asked why he did 
father of the ‘‘ Independents,” they dis-}| not report them, their conduct having nearly 
covered that the Democratic party was aj involved himin disaster, Gen. Grant replied : 
‘reactionary’? organization, and a choice} ‘These officers have never been under fire. 
having to be made as to which party they|They did not understand how serious an 
should serve, they returned to their ‘‘first | affair it was, and they will never forget the 
love,’’ and next year will battle as loyally for | lesson they have now learned. I can judge 
the Presidential nominee of the Republican | from their conduct in the action that they are 
party, as in 1872 they fought against it.| made of the right stuff. It is better that I 
The injection of this element into the Demo-! should lose my position, if it must be, than 
cratic party was like the pouring of a pail] that the country should lose the services of 
full of pure spring water, into the murky | five such gallant officers when good men are 
waters of the Missouri River. It could not} svarce.”? President Grant listens to seekers 
purify the Democratic pool. There are of] after positions under governmental patronage 
course a few rightfully denominated ‘‘Sore|as he did to the officer above alluded to, 
Heads”? who, though having forsworn the} leaving the petitioners to await his official 
Democratic party, stand without the pale of! action before they learn his intentions, and, 
the Republican party, leaving their friends | as a consequence, disappointment oftentimes 
to cogitate as to whether neither of the poli-| follows suspense; and in the case of many 
tical organizations are good enough for them, | whose hold upon their party was not sup- 
or they are not good enough for either of the} posed to be based upon lust for office, and or 
parties. some who as Senators or Representatives 

Some of the dissenters left the Republican | failed to secure Executive appointments for 
party owing to President Grant’s favor-| friends, was followed by howls of rage, threats 
ably looking on the scheme to annex San| and active opposition. 

Domingo—others because of disagreement] During the past five years the Republican 
with the President on the Civil Service idea} party has gone through a process of purifi- 
—still others because of want of accord with} cation. Venal and corrupt members have 
the administration on matters pertaining to| been exposed and voted out or dismissed the 
reconstruction, and still others, it must be|organization; provokers of discord have 
admitted, because of appointments made by | tired and taken their grievances to the oppo- 
the President, or perhaps, more properly | sition, and to-day our party stands erect in 
speaking, of appointments to office not made | the consciousness of its integrity, armored in 
by the President, though sought and plead | the confidence of the masses, and intrenched 
for. There may have been other reasons for|in their affections. It affords a model of 
dissent and desertion, but of those who left|energy and successful effort, which has 
all have returned save those whose pride| brought the country through a Democratic 
was touched by Executive disfavor. An in-| rebellion to a condition of united prosperity. 
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EFFECTS OF FREE LABOR.—MANUFACTURES— 
DIVERSIFIED 
FARMS, ETC., ETC. 

Fifteen years have barely passed since the 
first Republican was elected President of the 
United States. Less than that period has 
rolled by since the long-foreboded civil war 
burst in a thunderous tempest over the land. 


INDUSTRIES — WAGES — SMALL 


But a little more than twelve years have 
come and gone since Abraham Lincoln—for 
whom posterity might well borrow a title 
from Aristides, and add the name of ‘‘Jusv’’ 
—proclaimed emancipation. 
tional amendment, abolishing slavery, was 


ratified and proclaimed withm a decade from | 


this writing. The amendment which ac- 
corded and protected the civil rights of all, 
became part of the nation’s organic law 
less than eight years age, and the crowning 
act—that of enfranchisement—was ratified 
Fifteen 
years since, there were 3,953,760 persons 


and proclaimed within six years. 


held in bondage within the United States ; 
to-day, every man and woman is free ; each 


stands equal before the law, and all men, of| 


proper age and unconvicted of crime, native 

or naturalized, are possessed of the ballot. 
Republican institutions, designed to pro- 

tect the equal rights of all, have been or- 


ganized within the States, which, for the} 


purpose of establishing a Confederacy whose 
corner stone should be African slavery, or- 
ganized rebellion against a common govern- 
ment, and to dissolve a common Union, of 
whose general treasure, revenues and pro- 
gress, they had long been the beneficiaries. 
Republican endeavor has at least set up and 
put in motion what Democratic folly is stri- 


ving, more or less openly, to tear down or | 


injure—free public schools, an equal jury 
box, the right to the courts of law, and the 
same protection to all, at bar or on the wit- 
ness stand, 
marvelous 
such momentous results 


have been achieved. It is a 
work, involving 


that, as yet, the nation can feel and see only | 


the first faint tremors—the first shadowy tip- 
ples on the sea of Time, which are to enlarge 
and grow more distinct with each passing 
decade, 


lér 


The Constitu- | 


These things, and many others, | 


Such a change as this could not be effected 
without great disturbance of both social and 
and effected, too, by a 
It must 


{economic forces ; 
process so arbitrary as civil war. 
| not be forgotten that it was politicians who de- 
| fended slavery, who plotted and precipitated 
this dread instrumentality in the South— 
| that it was their Democratic associates in 
‘the North that aided and abetted them, from 
|first to last. Nor will the future student 
‘and historian fail to see that, politically 
| speaking, no attack whatever was made on 
either the personal or political privileges at- 
'taching to the institution of slavery and 
those who were of it, by the election of 
| Abraham Lincoln as President of the United 
States. The votes by which he was so cho- 
sen simply declared that Freedom should be 
national, Slavery sectional; that, having 
carved seven slave States out of a common 


territory, that, thereafter, no more of such 
/commonwealths should be admitted to the 


;Union. This was the whole of the pro- 
igramme. Truly have we builded better 


| than we knew, or even deemed possible at 


Had the vast change which has 
occurred been a peaceful one, it would not 


| 
| the time! 


have been successful, without a period of 


corresponding depression and apparent fail- 
ure. It has taken thirty years to prove in 
figures—that are said not to lie, and yet so 
}often do, when the ‘‘unknown quantity” 
| called man and his belongings, epter in to dis- 
turb the problem—that British West India 
emancipation has paid : commercially, indus- 
| trially, socially, morally. 

| Business men are in the habit of taking 
regular account of stock; of balancing their 
ledgers, and so learning how their affair- 
|stand. It is exactly this that is now proposed 
South- 


j ern States—Free Labor and the Union. The 


as between Emancipation and the 


materials for the purpose are by no means 
as fullas they ought to be. It is difficult to 
obtain recent data from the South. Whe 
it is at hand, the chances are more than even 


| 


| 
that it is vitiated by present political neces- 


Ee steers ry a 
| sities, or ante bellum prejudices The diffi- 
| * ° . 
culty had in any attempt ata candid exami- 


nation of the question— 
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**HAS RECONSTRUCTION AND FREE LABOR PAID ?”? 
is in the partizan influences that disturb and 
pervert the facts. Naturally enough, the 
intelligent men, who, in press, pulpit, or 
forum, represent pro-Southern feelings, are 
not yet disposed to do otherwise than look at 
their situation as ‘‘ through a glass darkly.”’ 
Naturally enough, they have, heretofore, 
cared more to regain their old-time political 
power, than to attempt with all their might 
the rebuilding of the waste places, and so 
have made tithe by the encouraging security 
of peace, out of the capital and skill of their 
former foes in the field, who have, however, 
never been enemies to their interests or true 
‘welfare. The inevitable 
came in the loyal States, by giving place to 


reaction which 


malicious misrepresentations, or careless, 
surface-made generalizations, have tended 
to increase the confu-ion, and obscure a 
righteous judgment. 

Accepting all disadvantages ; acknowledg- 
ing all errors, when seen; confessing the 
shortcomings of the instruments that have 
necessarily had to be used; sifting, analy- 
zing, stating to the utmost, it is proposed to 
ascertain, if possible, what Free Labor has 
done for the South and the Nation, and to 
see whether, after setting aside the huge 
losses inevitable to war—a slaveholders’ war 
—there is not a balance, even now, which 
must properly be accredited to the revivify- 
ing influences of free industry and the mul- 
tifarious activities it brings in its train. 
simple rule, only, will be accepted as a 
guide. It is, ‘that the greatest good of the 


One 


greatest number” 


taining whether or not a community is ad- 
vancing or retrograding. 


is the only test of ascer- 


As the fundamen- 
tal Jaw of this Republic is the equal rights 


of all persons, the rule to be applied will 


embrace the land-owner and the land-work- | 


er; the former master and the former slave ; 
white and black; learned and unlearned ; 
the powerful and the poor alike. Bearing 
this in mind, let us see, then, whether or not 
Free Labor and Reconstruction has paid. 





| is then 


struction policy of either President Lincoln 
or of Congress. The census of 1860 and 
that of 1870 will be the chief authority. So 
far as possible, later data will be utilized, 
but only where its reliability can be sus- 
The reasons 
for limiting the examination are obvious. 
No one has questioned the progress of the 
Border States, as Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri, may be 
appropriately designated. Delaware was 
not the scene of armed conflict ; Maryland 
only suffered slightly from that cause, in 
comparison with others, while the other 
three received large benefits from the enor- 
mous expenditures made therein, which in 
themselves more than balanced the losses 
they endured. 
idly. St. 
great part, from being the Western head- 


tained by reason and _ proof. 


Their chief cities grew rap- 
Louis, especially, was able in 


quarters, to secure that commanding manu- 
facturing and commercial position it has 
since maintained and strengthened. 

The table which follows, gives the popula- 
tion for 1860 and 1870, of the Reconstructed 
States ; with their assessed and true wealth, 
as also the number of slaves therein in 1860, 
and their per capita value, on the basis al- 
lowed by the census of 1870, in estimating 





| the total true wealth in 1860, irrespective ot 
|slave property. That per capita value is 
| found to be a few cents less than $420. For 
| convenience, then, the amount is set at the 
| The total value of the slaves 

in each State is given, as shown by this esti- 
/mate. The other column, in which is stated 
the amount of loss to be accredited to 


round figures. 


THE SLAVEHOLPERS’ WAR AND ITS CONSEQUEN- 
CES, 
is arrived at by taking the total value of the 
slaves enumerated in 1860, in each State, 
and adding the sum thus obtained to the 
total of true wealth, as stated by the census 
of 1870. The product of these 
the 


amounts 


subtracted from total of 


j the true wealth shown by the census of 
|} 1860. It is 


believed that in this way a 


The comparisons that will be made, and | fair estimate has been obtained of the aggre- 


the results that may be arrived at, will, in the | 
| 


main, be confined to the eleven States which 


gate decrease in wealth caused by the civil 
war, irrespective of the slave property and 


formed the Confederacy, and were afterwards | its estimated value, or of the Confederate 
drought under the operation of the Recon- | States’ debts. At the point of view from 
* 
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which this argument proceeds, the emanci- 
pation of the slaves cannot be regarded as a 
pecuniary loss to the community at large, 
whether that be restricted to the ex-Confed- 
erate, or broadened to include all the former 
slave States, or more broadly still, the entire 
Union. On the contrary, the transfer of the 
3,953,760, or more, persons of color, who 
were thereby removed from the condition of 
slavery to that of freedom, has necessarily 
resulted in a great material benefit to the 
whole community. Individual slaveholders 
have been more or less injured pecuniarily. 
The extent of that injury has largely de- 
pended upon the manner in which they have 
met the altered conditions it imposed, 
VALUE OF FREE LABOR. 

It has been estimated by the best authori- 
ties that the labor-value of each immigrant 
to the country of their adoption is not less 
than $1,000. 
$1,125. It is true that nearly one-half of the 
male and female immigrants (deducting wo- 
men and children who do not work) are 
skilled laborers.* 
of the South, it is probable that twenty per 
cent. will be a fair estimate of the proportion 
of skilled labor, in the sense that the terms 
are applied to foreign immigrants. Dr. 
Young, Director of the U. S. Bureat of Sta- 
tistics, quotes from a work by Frederick 
Kapp, formerly one of the Commissioners of 
Emigration of the State of New York, the 
following statement in part of the views of 
Dr. Engel, Director of the Prussian Statisti- 
cal Bureau, in regard to the value of labor 
and the laborer: 


Some authorities place it at 


Among the former slaves 


‘*Tn order to arrive at the most accurate 
possible estimate of this addition of wealth, 
it is necessary to inquire into the cost of 
raising and educating, in this country, aman 
whose means of living are wholly derived 
from his physical labor. 

“Dr, Engel computes the cost of raising a 
manual laborer in Germany * * * (for 
the first fifteen years) * * at 750 thalers 
inall. Assuming that in this country sub- 
sistence costs about twice as much as in Ger- 
many, I do not think I shall be far from the 
truth in doubling Engel’s estimates, and in 
assuming the expense of bringing up an 
American farmer or unskilled laborer, for the 





*45 percent. ‘Special Report on Immigration,” 
Bureau of Statistics, pp. 7, 8, 9 
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first fifteen years of his life, to average 10) 
thalers per year, or a total of 1,500 thalers, 
equal to about $1,500 currency. Following 
Dr. Engel’s estimate, an American girl will 
be found to cost only about half of that, or 
$750, for the reason that she becomes useful 
to the household from an early age. Allow- 
ance must be made, it is true, for the fact 
that about one-fifth of the emigrants are less 
than fifteen years old; but this is fully bal- 
anced by the great preponderance of men 
over women, and by thousands who repre- 
sent the highest order of skilled labor. 
Hence I feel safe in assuming the capital 
value of each male and female emigrant to be 
$1,500 and $750 respectively, for every person 
of either sex, making an average for both of 
$1,125.”? 

Dr. Young, however, does not rate the 
value so high. 
laborer as both producer and consumer, he 
thinks the unproductive element largely af- 
The wages of such 


Regarding the immigrant 


fects the money value. 
laborer’s family average about $400 per an- 
num. The average necessary expenditure of 
such afamily (consisting of four persons, two 
adults and two children) is about $34) per 
annum. Dr. Young adds: 

*‘As most of these expenditures are for 
articles of domestic product which pay a suc- 
cession of profits, not only to the retailer, 
wholesale dealer and producer, but to the 
transporter, the sui of these net profits con- 
stitutes the aggregate amount which this fam 
ily contributes to the wealth of the country. 
A careful computation gives $160, which sum 
is the measure alike of their production and 
consumption. As producers and consumers, 
then, each is worth to the country $40 per 
annum, which, capitalized at five per cent., 
gives $800 as the average value of an immi- 
grant.”’ 

According to the monthly report of the 
Department of Agriculture, for July, 1875, 
the farm laborer of the South receives about 


$192 (including board) per annum. Taking 
the increased value of labor in cities and 


towns, on public works, etc., and the average 
will be about $275 per annum. Their neces- 
sary expenditures will amount to about $235. 
Capitalized by Dr. Young’s process, the 
value of each colored laborer, (unskilled, ) or 
former slave, will not be less than $550 each, 
or about two-sixths less than that of an im- 
migrant laborer. This estimate is a mode- 
rate one. Bearing this in mind, and as an 
approximate estimate, the importance of the 
annexed table can be fully seen: 
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Comparative Table of Population, Wealth, Slaves, Value and War 


Losses, aceording to U. S. Census of 1860 and 1870, within the Rebel States : 








| Extending this comparison a little further, 
|and taking the value of the individual slave, 
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| A RECAPITULATION 
| will give the following result in the eleven 


as estimated by the U. 8. census office in 
ia 1870, and the foregoing value found of the 
ls unskilled free labor of the same States in 
| ¢ 1875 ), and we ‘shallhay e the following results : 
i $+ | - : | pre ge IE stimg ated value 
g BS @ States vi alue of slaves | of unskilled 
a Ss — i ‘ | oa $420, | | free labor in 
7 & |S | ‘ . 1875, at &550, 
os | ~~ = a ee, eas 
YL — =) | 
io] |) = | Ala ubama ines vee ent | $239, 294, 070 
Py : ii eS | Arkansas ‘e sot | 61,113,250 
2 3g si] ¢ | Florida........... | 88, 959, 750 
> H® si | = | Georgia ... | 282, 208,900 
< Ln ia i % | Louisiana... | 152,449,310 
a 6| ge |= || & | Mississippi... : | 240, 147, 050 
oe “i = | North Carolina. | 13.044, | 182, 824,450 
| Ae | i & | South Carolina .....] 169,010, 32: 
S | TENNESSEE....4.0.06 +} 115,501 930 | 15 1, 645, 450 
PA MEXAS secs eswesiesii | 76,677,720 | 100,411,300 
| Bs il es | Virginia ....ccesceces | 205,163,300 | 269, 975, 750 
| 2 s | Fy 2478, 866. 200 $1.91: 
eS at || ~ ‘Total increase in value of laboy, 
S| 
| 
| 
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ex-rebel States : 








Real and Personal, 1860. 





| | Population in 18CO...ccccsscccesccces 8, 726, 644 
| | Population in 1870....cesccccccscsces 9,487,586 
EOCREUND ik. cuvis cdecddennaces pwaninn ee 
| True wealth in 1800. .....0...ceecces $0; 29 1166, 107 
Drie wealth: 11 1870...5..0scccesscceee 2, 738, 68 39,087 


EMR ivnce activex aowesen errr rere a 


$2,465, 4 477,070 





$1,478,866, 209 


Estimated value, as slaves.. 
1,913,351, 5 


Estimated value, as free laborers. .. 





| Estimated increased value to the 
OMNI: sss essen S550: kekemone > $434,485, 350 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| Number of slaves, 1860. ....: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Total estimated loss by war, deduct- 
| 








ing slave values.... tt eeccercescees 3, Le phn 307 

: | Tot: al real wealth in 1870, adding) $2, 758, 689 3037 

: the estimated free labor value > 1,913, 51,55) 
| of the colored population, will 

j then be ...........sccccescevee wees #1, 652,040, 587 


| This calculation may be disputed by those 
who are disposed to cavil at the conditions. 
| But the facts are against them. If the 
| laborer, being a chattel, may be regarded as 
| forming so large a proportion of the real wealth 
| of acommunity, it is not unfair to endeavor to 
reach the approximate value of said labor 
| When enfranchised, and add that. esti- 
}mate to the values of another decade— 
being the one in which emancipation has 
been achieved. The value of a slave chiefly 
depended upon his or her laboring capacity ; 
that value must still remain with the free 
laborer. 


POPULATION, 


STATES, 
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No one will now be so foolhardy as to as- 
sert, unless it be some pro-slavery Don 
Quixote, who has his lance in rest against 
imaginary enemies of a ‘‘ lost cause,’’ that 
free labor is not more advantageous, on the 
whole, than slave labor. The owners, 


though the majority undoubtedly suffered | 


somewhat from the change at first, now 
acknowledge they are relieved from onerous 
burdens and great responsibilities. They 
have no longer to play the part of town 
constables or overseers of the poor. The 
public are charged with these burdens, and 
they themselves only pay their share of the 
necessary taxes. ‘They neither house nor 
feed the laborer, unless one, or both, are 
part of the wages contracted for. There are 
material results gained from the moral ad- 
vantages to be achieved. The growing 
recognition of this is to be seen in every 
Southern newspapers But when a closer 
examination is made, it will be found that 
the prosperity which 
FREE LABOR PRODUCES, 

travels, not only on many and diversified 
roads, but its genial influence is felt through 
every class, fructifying and reviving all, like 
the rain which falls ‘‘ on the just and un- 
just’? alike. Before 1861, there was but one 
prosperous class, outside of the few large 
cities in the South ; certainly, but one in the 
States whose condition is under review. 
That class were the planters, and their pro- 
fessional and political allies, in the towns 
and villages thereof. The non-slave-holding 
whites, were, as arule, wretchedly poor. The 
negroes, of course, had neither property or 
stake in the community ; except at the few 
smaller cities or towns, which had grown up 
as centers of immediate and necessary sup- 
ply, there was little of local trade or manu- 
factures. The slaveholder bought supplies 
in bulk, of his cotton broker and commission 
merchant, in New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Charlestown, Savannah, Richmond, Mem- 
phis, or some other one of the score of cotton 
marts which were found on the Mississippi, 
or the Southern Atlantic and Gulf seaboard. 
These brokers and merchants traded with the 
North, or with Europe. The slaveholders, 
mostly, refused to enrich others, until 
slavery impoverished the great body of the 


|Southern whites. The interior towns and 
| villages were few and poor, the stores ill- 
| supplied with goods of inferior quality ; and 
itheir business. except as the moneyed men 
jdealt in the staples and the slaves, was of 
| but small account. 

A fair test of the changes, effected by the 
transformation from slave to free labor, will 
be seen in the opposite of the conditions 
above indicated. This must be readily 
lgranted by all intelligent observers or 
critics. Another fact must also be taken 
into consideration, in remembering that the 
chief basis of comparison is to be found in the 
United States census, and that is, that for 
all practical purposes, the last five years, or 
from 1865 to 1870, is the only period to be re- 
lied upon. Whatever may have been the 
production of the South, during the years of 
war, that production was consumed in the 
war itself. Its defeat, and the consequent 
absolute nullification of the large debt the 
Confederacy had incurred, cleared the slate 
and left it bare. Practically, the South was 
bankrupt; rent and riven by the effects of 
civil war ona grand scale, when it had to 
take up the task of re-constituting itself 


under conditions entirely changed from 
those by which its business and indus- 
try was formerly carried on. That 
the agricultural products of the South in 
1870 should be very much less than they 
were in 1860; that farming implements 
and stock had diminished in value, was to 
be expected. For four years the stock had 
been drained to carry on military operations ; 
for the same period, the tools and imple- 
ments had been used, without much repair 
or any replacement. The unavoidable dis- 
organization of labor largely aided this 
It would have been greater, but 
with which the General 
Freedmen’s 


decrease. 
for the energy 
Government, through — the 
Bureau, and the loyal people, through re- 
ligious and benevolent associations, helped 
the Southern people—in fact, preceded 
them—in efforts to reorganize industry, to 
bridge over the inevitable gulf between the 
old and new. How much aid was afforded 
by the fact that, for the first ten or twelve 
months after the surrender, a large number 
of capable Northern men, with means, 
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either remained in the South as they were 
mustered out of the Union army, or went 
there from the North, will never be known. 
Nor is there any means of estimating the aid 
given everywhere by renewals and exten- 
sions of credit to the Southern merchants 
wno came to Northern cities to re-open busi- 
ness relations. But there were two obstacles 
greater than the disorganization of colored 
labor—one being the general cupidity of the 
cotton factors, on whom the planters were 
compelled to rely in great part for advances 
to re-commence work, and the other the 
plague of caterpillars, which, in 1867-’68, 
destroyed so much of the crop. To repay 
the former, the planter had to raise nothing 
but cotton, and buy the necessary food. The 
caterpillar left him poor indeed. He has 
now recovered from both plagues. 

If there had been a general census taken 
during the present year, a fair basis of com- 
parison would have been afforded. The re- 
sult would have astonished the country. 

Jareful examination of such State returns, 
for taxation and other purposes, as have 
come to hand, prove that the general pro- 
gress—that of the whole people, nol of a class, 
alone—has been since 1870 quite surprising, 
taking all the circumstances into consider- 
ation. 

The following seems to indicate a reason- 
able method of estimating the changed con- 
ditions in the occupations and business of 
the States under review: 

first—Increase in and diversity of manu- 
facturing indusiries. 

Second—The aggregate sums paid as wages, 
and the classes to which they go, as com- 
pared with former periods. 

di- 
vision of the soil, diversiiy in agricultural 
pursuits, as shown by market gardening, 


Third—The increase of smail farms, 


and the raising of crops and other products, 
comparatively unknown to the slave system. 

To these should be added the increase in 
village and town values; but the insufficient 
data at hand will not allow of anything 
more accurate than estimates inferentially 
drawn from the conditions which must have 
arisen, if the proofs to be given are affirma- 
tive in support of the foregoing divisions. 





Other facts 
enter into 
presented, 
sources as 
ernments 


and illustrations will necessarily 
the argument, but none will be 
except from such authentic 
either the General or State Gov- 
offer, or the Southern press 
itself presents. 

DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY—INCREASE OF MANU 

FACTURES. 

The human mind, as a rule, not being 
willing to except a deliberate wrong, but 
always seeking some sophistical pretence of 
resulting good, present, prospective, or 
possible, asa reason for supporting a doubt- 
ful cause or policy, the advocates of the 
former slave system busied themselves for 
many years in coining objections to the 
social life which had arisen elsewhere under 
the rapid manufacturing development of the 
last fifty years. Hence, the speeches and 
of the political advocates of 
from Calhoun down to the Vir- 
ginian Ruffin, were full of denunciations of 
the vices, wretchedness, and poverty induced 
by the free labor system. The Arcadian 
simplicity the patriarchal plan of 
slavery was arrayed against the vileness of 
the wages-laborer. Without doubt, many 
men deceived themselves with aseeming, and 
honestly thought to sustain what they be- 
lieved to be the best social and political 
life. The more sincere, the greater the col- 
lapse. As the veil has fallen, intelligent 
men—young men especially—must perceive 
the difference between a society in which the 


writings 
slavery, 


of 


white iliiterates were at least four times as 
humerous as they were in its Opposite. 
Whether pauperism is a necessary concomi- 
tant of free labor, while it is not of slavery, 
is an issue only to be solved by a knowledge, 
now impossible to obtain, of the number of 
unproductive persons, young, old and dis- 
abled, who were supported by the slave- 
Care 


for the needy and dependent—the pauper is 


owners, personally and as a whole. 


a mark of an organized aud civilized society. 
The abolition of pauperism is, of course, its 
dream. The reverse of this indicates’ shift- 


less and semi-barbaric social conditions. 
But the real point of view from which to re- 
gard the essential difference between a sim- 
ple social state, such as slavery produced, 


and a complex one, such as free and diver- 
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sified labor must evolve, is as to the latter’s 
creation of an average well-doing ; its pro- 
duction of a high degree of average intelli- 
gence; a broader, if not as intense, a con- 
ception of civic duty; a greater activity in 
the direction of education; and of all the 
agitations aspirations, which strive, 
though oftimes crudely, to the best social 
ideals and their realization. 

Under ‘slavery, 
measure, unknown. 


and 


wages were, in a great 


lubor, under that social form, can be seen by | 
a reference to the aggregate paid in 1860, as | 
total | 


given in the census of 1860. The 
amount of wages statea for the free States 
and Territories, was $1,316,812,030 ; 
slave States and the District of Columbia, 


was $283,188,000, making a total of $1,600.- | 


000,000, 
The difference in favor of the Northern, or 
free States, was $1,033,624,000, 
nearly three-fifths of the total amount at 
which the whole body of slaves was valued, 
census of 1870, in esti- 


or 


as property, by the 


mating the bearings of emancipation on the | 
reduction of real wealth in the Southern | 


States. The average rate of unskilled labor- 
wages was less than $70 per annum, with 


board, within the slave States, at the begin- | 


ning of the rebellion. The monthly report 


of the Dep artment of Agric ulture for July, 


Tans No. I. 




































The total paid out for | 


for the | 


very | 








of the present year, shows that in the same 
States, agricultural labor, the average 
monthly rate, with board, is a fraction over 
$10.95, or $131.47 per annum—an increase of 
more than ninety-one per cent. When to 
this is added the increase in the price of 
iskilled labor, it must be evident that the 
diffusion of a large amount of money in the 
community, must 


for 


|form of wages in 
largely tend to increase 


any 
the average well- 


being of the majority of the people ; stimu- 
| late business ; increase consumption ; bring 


: 
profits to trade; and consequently largely 


increase the available capital. Like begets 
| like—wages will make capital. Enterprise 


brings prosperity. Intelligence follows. 
| Movement is better than rest. 

The following tables illustrate the manu- 
| facturing growth of the Southern States. 

| No. I gives a bird’s eye view of the manu- 
facturing situation, in 1570, of the two di- 
| visions into which, for the purpose of this ar- 
ticle, the former Slave States are grouped. 

| No. IL shows the same tacts, according to 
| the census of 1860. 

| No. ILlisa drawn 
| from the census of 1850. 

These important tables are followed by a 
/summary, showing, in parallel columns, the 


| differences in 1870, as compared with 1860. 


contrasting summary, 





Manufactures in the For mer Slave States, per Census 1870. 


































Be eel tes | 
| 2 | 2 | | 
2 = | ®& | 
s iota | | 
& ~~ | ee - | : 
STATES, 4 | | = | Capital. Wages. | Materials. | Products. 
ae te eS | | 
= S 3] H | 
n ~ = | 
es] n | = | 
BNAbW MN dics veers. 24) 18,751 8,248) $5 714,032) $2, 227, 968 $15,010, G44 
APRMGAR So iccesciessss tn 3, OK 1,782, 9138 673,963 4.629, 254 
Florida ....... 002,749) 1, 679, 980 9-9, 592 1,655, 405 
Georgia, 38) 243) 17,871) 13,930, 125 4, 544, 508 31 $96 65 
25, 066, 30,071, 1S 313.974 4,593 470 24 161805 
ppi 17,472 5941) 4 501,714 1,547, 428 8, 15-4 7 . 
North Carolina . 33,152; 13,622) Sy 14.478 9 2,195,714 19,4 21,: 
South Carolipa.. 14 93 $8,191 5 400, 11> 3 715 9, 858 ‘ost 
Tennessee ..... 87,981) 19,412, 15, 593, U5 4, 630 34 ms 66 
Mexas .. 2.399) 13,044 7,927 5 28.110 1,787, 8385 11, 7.302 
5,933 36 49.612 26,974 18,455,400 5,348,099 23, $32, US4 32735 4, 522 
30.925 4.537 9 11S 254,599 144.142 $98 798,384 $31,137 919 $116,263, 701 $198.9 -2,627 
BoRDER StTatEs.* ra | | | 
Delaware. S00] 16425) SAB] 9,710] $10,8:9,003, $3 692,195 $ 
Kentucky 5,390 1,147) 454 39. 508) = 636) 29.277, 809) 9, 444 524 
Maryland . 15° 812) 531) 937) 382, 4 860) 35,483, 729| 12 682,817 76 593, Gls 
Missouri ......... {11.871} 1,633} 883) 55 ,257,241) 381 055 445 206, 213 42$ 
West Virginia .... 2444 509 633 I 084.520; 4, 322, 164 vt B03, 701 29.102 3 1 
26 317! 3,989 2.701 162,916) 1 162 S167, 807. 30d $51, 197 145's216, 637. $34 $378,326 434 








~~ * Formerly Slave States. 
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TABLE No. II. 


Manufactures in the Former Slave States, per Census 1860. 























STATES. | gv agg eel Capital. | Wages. Materials. | Products. 
Alabama... ........ 1,459 7,889 | $9,098,181] $2,132,940 489, 0,963 | $10,588,566 
Arkansas..... | 518 1,877 | 1,316,610 | 554,240 | ¥ 280,508 | 2,880,578 
PUOMIOR sc sncse.eseses-: | 185 2,454 | 1,874,125 | 619,840 S74, 506 | 2,447,969 
SOODRIAccccskss 3.2502 1,890 11,575 | 10,890,875 | 2 925, 148) 9, 986,5 532) 16,925,564 
Louisiana..........., 1,744 8,789 | * 7,151,172] 3,683,679 | 6,738,486} 15,587,473 
Mississippi ........... 976 4,775 | 4,584,492 | 1,618,320 | 3,146,636 6,590,687 
North Carolina...... | 3,689 14,217 | 9.693,703 | 2,689,441 | 10,203,2 228 16,678,698 
South Carolina...... 1,230 6,994 | 6,931,756! 1,380,027] 5,198,881] 8,615,195 
Tennessee...... ...... | 2,572 | 12,528 | 14,426,261] 3,370,687] 9,416,514] 17,987,225 
DIOKAG |. s0n<0 . cnssnaee 983 3,449 | 3,272,450) 1,162,756 | 3,3 367, 372 6,577,202 
Virginia...... seieeone 5,385 36,174 | 26,935,560} 8,544,117 | 30,§ 840, 531! 50,652,124 

20,631 | 110,721 295,975,185 $28,681,195 886,543,152 $155,531, 261 





BORDER STATES.* 





| 

| me ee 
Delaware.. oy 6, 421 | 
Kentucky...... ...... | 3,450 | 21,258 

| 

| 











Maryland...... 3,083 28,403 | 2 
Missouri. ....... 3,157 | 19,681 | 





5,452,887 | 
| 20,2 56 979 | 

23,230,608 | 
20 034,220 


9,892,902 
37,931 —- 
41,7 735, 157 
41,7 A fel 2,73 


6,028,918 | 
92, 295 


22,295,759 


1,905,754 
6, 020,082 

7,190, 672 | ak 494, 007 | 
676697916 D3; 849, 041 








10,305 | 75,763 |868,974,294 $21,786,424 877,668. 6: 25 $131,342,030 








*Vormerly Slave States. 








No. m1. 

Total Manufactures of Former (Rebel) Slave 
States, per Census 1850. 
PESURDUGIINGNUS .. 6 ccsessicescce aoesseaes 16,896 

88,390 


Hands employed.......... 


SOARIUAR cc ceecrces Stncones <cckbenes. ope 293.695 









BUGS croosestcisencacers eseskeb oe aieapeese 17, 5, 
Materials............ . 40,854,250 
PEP MAUCIS as sens eesosecey ssoccsec@aspesesss Mosk WIS COe | 
Border States, same census, [ Delaware, Nen- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri. ] 

FStaDlishMents......ccc0cs scoccesesses 10,788 
Hands employed.,..... ees 71,384 
GANGAL 5 Sse. sossesweiecescoes cesseves POO; OUO, 204 
DY AOCS = coop cbipbeneieshwesens even ovens 139,452 
MBUEIAAIB 3. 20025; seesuensssnseseseessense 1D, ORS ORO 


Products . Bes Lubes lebouene ae basees meenese 83,7 727,818 | 





The foregoing summary presenta a “still 


more instructive aggregate of increase, when | 


Se 

the Southern or former slave section is pre- | 
sented as a whole: 

(Increase of 

1870 over i86),) 


Establishments ........0 se. o- 26,306 | 


PAINS capo ora. conu Ss eacabunsdsieoss 5s 119,910 
SDAWOILON: scspaches ssssssave cesces casdeces@ LON, daa, O00 
seoseeee 41,867,445 


Wages... 
Materials 
Products 








168,689 ¢ co 
290,445,7 750 


Some of the facts shown by the above “i 


ures bear, on closer examination, a remark- | 
able tribute to the value of free over slave | 


| States, is very striking. 
| vious. 


SUMMARY OF M ANU! r “ACTU RING INTERESTS, ETC. 
In the former Slave States, according to the United States 
Census of 186) and 1870. 
Ex-rebel States. 














aaa pisanme cae a |, 1870 
ae eee 187)* | If 60. | Inc syease. 
Establishments... BU 925 | “20 631! 10.294 
Hands empioyed. | 144 162) 110 721) 33 441 

Capital ..... ee .| $98 798.38 3 | $95 975 185 $2 823 199 
WABESs -600000000) Oller oL9 is 2 456,724 
Materials......... | 116 263,701 29,720,540 
Pe TORUCUB 55500500 | 198,992. "627 43.461,246 

Border States, formerly Slave. 
Establishments. ..| 26 317 10 305 16,012 
Hands employed | 162,282 75,763 86.469 








Capital... ....... $167,897 395 | $68.974 294 $98,923,101 





Wages secsseeeeees 61,197,145  21,786.424, 39,410,721 
Mat Is... | 216 637.9384 77 668,625 138,069,309 
Prodacts,...00.06 378,326,434 131.342.0380 246 984,404 


* Under the head of 1870, West Virginia is em- 
braced in the border States. 


leben, and to the enh: vanemeen of the general 
prosperity it produces. Take, for instance, 


the increase of the amount paid for wages, as 


{compared with the increase of capital, in the 


ex-rebel States. The increase in value of 
products, when compared with the increase 
‘in the value of materials, may fairly be 
claimed as proof of the superior methods that 
necessarily demands. The in- 
1870 1850, in the Border 
The reasons are ob- 
They shared largely in the profits 
that necessarily arose out of the great war 
expenditures in their midst, and that profit 


tree labor 


crease of over 
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was naturally applied to fostering the new 
industries which had been created by the 
same demands. A very large proportion of | 
the increase is to be found in Missonri—very 


nearly or quite fifty-five per cent. of the | pations, 


| 
| 
\ 


whole being within her borders. West Vir- 
ginia also shares largely in the balance. 
Her mineral interests have attracted greater 
attention, and their development is a neces- 
sity of new conditions. 





A further comparison brings out a number 
of interesting facts, which tend decidedly to 
illustrate the views herein set forth. The 
annexed tables are compiled from the United 
States census of 1860 and 1870. They con- 
tain selected groups of industries. It wil! be 
seen, too, that they are such as best serve to 
show that the people of the States under re- 
view are reconstructing their business inter- 
ests with considerable rapidity. These ta- 
bles will be found to establish : 

Ist. A positive increase in the establish- 
ments necessary to the sustenance and supply 
of large consuming and trading communities. 
This increase, as compared with the relative | 











| growth of preceeding decades in the same 
a, will be found to be very much 
larger; thus illustrating the fact, that free 
labor enstion home consumptions and occu- 
just in the proportion that it is 
properly remunerated and becomes intelli- 
gent and self-dependent. 

2d. That the South is manufacturing at 
home, what she former ly purchased else- 
where, and that, as a result, there is a great 
growth of interior business—of home manu- 
facturing—especially in the direction of ac- 
tual necessities. 

3d. That the expenditures thus shown, 
and profits necessarily made, are the results 
flowing from the distribution of money 
brought about by the wages or free labor 
system, instead of that of the slave or sys 
tem of monopoly, which transferred control 
to a limited class, and drained the South for 
the benefit of other communities more enter- 
prising and sagacious. The careful observer 
and student will not fail to follow these fig- 
ures into the multitudinous illustrations and 
proofs they offer. They are given for com- 
parison, 1870 being placed first : 








Classified Manufactures in ex-Reb¢ 


l States, per U, S. Census, 1870. 



































MANUFACTURES. | Ala.) Ark.} Fla. je a. | La.| Miss.|N. C jS. C.;Tenn.!Tex.| Va. |W. V./Total. 
| | 
| } | 

Agricultural Implements.... | d Listen 10 
Brass and Brass Foundries. .. | Vie os e daha 
Building, Marine.....-.ssc00 focoes wines 8| 2 
—— not Marine........| 1568 73) 134, 231 
a err bias Naieiare : Towle pies a Nees oo sitar 
Firearms am I A:miunition.. | 16 8 ‘30°21 
Food aud Preparations, @. } 627; 277) 1471 <= 
Furniture and Fixtures, bee! Qt 8s 8| 
Tronand Manufactures, ¢.... 22 Diaceu | 30 
i IS eee ae aia | eee = eo 
— odoneeeeedoees ; 141 35 3) 186 
QUOTE .0000 500 2 4 3 
— srt 5 289) 216; 105) 539 
PUURAIRES A025 0.0\<-0:5\0:0is's sie'e bel | ee Coe | 10 
Musical Instruments ........ i en eie eeiisieleatents 
Wails:and Packs ...<0ccccss« ciel leieeralvemioal, oamvte 
Paper oes se oo viel é 
e- and Publishing bea 15 14 f 45 
RMR airietats wir wieaisioeines cisesice Vesa laces Gloss ce 
Sugar and Molasses “ acts Pars oes panna 
Tar and Turpentine. oe |; os 2 4 . 
Textiles, ¢.. < 27; 15 1} 80 | 2 7| 
Tobacco..... oeccee ld i 13 20 4s ut 111 1| 18 1 131 45 419 
Wear, (articles of) f........ 190) Bl 3 284, 325° «122 189) «= 78} 495] 131] 653; 246! 2,801 











a. This docs not include Farm Preparations | 

6. This excludes stoves and Hoilow ware, | 

c Includes Lron, auchor and cable chains; Tron 
bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets; Iron blooms ; Tron 
castings, stoves, heaters, and hollow-ware; Tron, 
forged and relied; [ron, pig; Lron railing, wiieaaiehs 
Tron, pipe, wrought; [ron ship-building and marine 
engines. 


21 1141 2.971) 1 





ad. Includes Sane ying, Oil Boring, and Peat Cut- 
ting. 
Tneludes Cotton goods, Flax and L ine ‘n goods, 
Cary ts, Woullen goods, and Worsted good 
J. Includes men’s, women’s, and children’s Cloth- 
ing; Boots and shoes; Hats and Ci ups; Collars and 
Cutts ; Gloves and Mittens; Hoop Skirts and Corsets, 


and Hosiery. 
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cece hone davaeiea in €x- t-Rebel States, per bet S. Census, 1860. 


i 
| Ala. | ark.| | Fla Ga. La, [ats N.C, |S. C. ‘Tena, Tex. | 





MANUFACTURES. Va_ (Total. 














53 






Agricultural lmplements.. 
Brass and Brass Foundries 
Building, Marine..... eee 
Buildin i 































COE i sicedcnsetaviccwneeces’ Joocves . 

Firearms aud Ammunition... é 

Food aud its Preparations... .| 37 
Furniture and Fixtures...... 3 Sickivian 41 40) 
Tron and Manufacturers..... 1 i 3 10 6 







Lead... eccee coves 
Leather 137 12) 
BAGUOTS 26 Sisesccc cine ast é 4 4 7 
Lumb sKbbeeaneeton ee f 77 3 416 165! 

POG ir eksnscdinene ee err ee 





Musical ins struments pebae swale ineeiun lawhewsioeewsilshbirws] see ewe 
Nails Aud) Wacks....2006 s0<=|saee $0 cetinsioemonn seaies| «ones 
AMON Sous posse eeaenaeis 5 PRs ees (nena ae 
Printing and Publishing Deeper | 22 6 1 21 


Sugar and. 
Tar aud “Parpentine 
Textiles Seobeensst 











| 
40) 





)_ 136 y_ 1,302 





1,239 








emoas wing ‘the foregoing ‘tables, it will be gaged, owing to the superior ‘methods wed. 


seen that there is a . | The slight decrease in some other indus- 

Total in 1870, of.........23,167 establishments. tries has been more than met since 1870, as 

“© in 1860, Of.........15,168 ne | will be shown hereafter. But the remark- 

' d ee Re | able fact proved by the foregoing is the rapid 
Leaving anincrease of 7,999 ty 


growth of all the industries which supply 
r * * ry 
This is more than one-half over those at 


the close of the slave decade. In no ease is | ‘ : 
tl total a 5 ius ‘ j jand are paid therefor, must necessarily be. 

1ere a total decrease in any State. In some hes : : 
Sida cia ts re ae ap i | Take, for instance, the following groups 
industries, it will be seen, there is a decrease ; 
z E j from the preceding osama so that the com- 


, for instance, in the tar and turpentine | 
parison may be easier : 


establishments of North Carolina, the total 870 
‘ aces ‘ 18 1860. Incr’se. 
being 1, 706 in 1860, against 225 in 1870. | Building, not marine, “tes 413 1,902 
This is, in that State, a staple industry, and Food and its preparat’n, 8,730 3,978 4757 
suffered, as all such did, by the civil war. ie coe pened — ae 
wana : , stun ber ,30 16 72 
But the decrease in production is not nearly Printing and publish’g, 231 151 80 
so great as the decrease in establishments Textiles, 614 239 375 
would seem to indicate. The total value of| Wear, 2,801 1,824 977 








the product in North Carolina was, eae ca eee 
RI scsi avscancasenssscosce RD Does jam 


Ett NOTO,AG WAI vnscsssss as. <s-0s0-criinssene 2,338,309 | The industries thus grouped, relate (ex- 
——-—— cept printing,) to the necessary subsist- 

Leaving a decrease Of ....se00 104 $2,973, 111 | ence, clothing and housing of a people, and 
The decrease in the number of manufacto- | ateto-a large degree the measure of internal 
ries was 1,481, Thus it appears that in 1870, prosperity. It would not be fair to make 
225 mre silbidenonte produced within nearly | any comparison in these respects with the 
one-half as much in value as 1,706 did in! states which have long been under the be- 
1860. This is a proof of improved methods | nign influences of free labor, or even with 
being in use, and of the investment of capital | the Border (ex-slave) States, where special 
in the business. Recent reports from Wil-| circumstances have accelerated prosperity. 
mington and other shipping ports in North’) The only proper comparison for these 


Carolina show the product is now as large as States, iswith themselves. To the foregoing 
in 1860, and the profit is greater to those en- | comparison another might fairly have been 





. eye . 
| consuming communities—as those that work 


= — — - 





Fg 








JM 
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added—that of furniture and fixtures. By 
the census of 1870, there were 571 establish- 
ments; in 1860, 478—an increase of 93 for 
the last named date. 

Reports of Chambers of Commerce and 
Boards of Trade, of Southern cities, with 
statistics presented by cotton brokers and 
manufacturers, in the South, as well as the 
State statistics, so far as they have been ac- 
cessible, for the purpose of this paper, all 
tend to show how rapid the 

GROWTH OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 
embraced in this review has been, since 1870. 
Some few of these facts are now presented, to 
illustrate the argument, and establish the as- 
sertion. 

The reduction in the amount of agricul- 
tural production, as well as acreage in the 
States under review, as shown by the census 
of 1870, has been and will be again quoted, 
to disprove the position herein assumed— 
that, judged by the improved condition of 
the masses of the people, white and colored, 
the increased cgnsumption and the freer cir- 
culation and larger amount of money among 
the masses, the ex-rebel States were in a bet- 
ter condition, as a whole, even in 1870, than 
when the rebellion began. As to agricul- 
tural products, attention has already been 
called to the fact that the planters were vir- 
tually compelled, after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, to bend all their efforts in the diree- 
tion of cotton, to the neglect of other crops. 
It will not be denied that they have raised, 
under free labor, and with less acreage, 
more cotton than at any previous period. 
It would be easy to prove that they are now 
raising as much cotton, but more grain and 
corn than ever before, while in many parts 
of the South—accessible to the North and 
West, by sea or river—fruits, vegetables, Xc., 
are being shipped in large quantities. But 
more of this fact further along. The large 
acreage and crops of 1860 was, in great part, 
due to the stimulus created by those who 
were preaching secession, and as part of the 
policy for ‘‘firing the Southern heart,’’ were 
urging the people to become self-sustaining. 

A brief review of some of the manufactur- 
ing and other industries, now prospering in 
the States which engaged in the process of 





secession a little over fourteen years ago, will 
illustrate most strikingly the changes it is 
proposed to show have taken place. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF COTTON 

comes first, because it is the one manufacture 
into which the South found, just before rebel- 
lion, that it could enter. The reasons are 
obvious: It is more profitable to export cot- 
ton yarn than the raw material. Better 
still, it is more profitable to make their own 
fabrics than to pay the enhanced cost caused 
by shipping the staple elsewhere and bring- 
ing it back woven intocloth. The South has 
abundant water power; abundance of labor 
—what it lacks in that respect it can ob- 
tain ; its freedom from the cost of transporta- 
tion is an additional tariff, working in its fa- 
vor. Capital at the North has long seen and 
urged these facts. As fast as Southern feel- 
ing would allow, it has gone there to vindi- 
cate its own sagacity. Better than this, is 
the fact that the wide spreading diffusion of 
means (though, as yet, the amount is inade- 
quate to the work done) is producing its le- 
gitimate result, and bringing about condi- 
tions similar to those by which Lowell, Law- 
rence, Fall River, etc., were first started. 
Take Atlanta as an illustration of what is 
meant. A large cotton factory is projected 
there and under way. It is claimed that the 
necessary capital has been raised in the city 
itself, in sums ranging from $100 to $1,000. 
The same story comes from Memphis, Mobile, 
Chattanooga and other places throughout 
the South. In slavery, money was always 
scarce. Planters used bills on their brokers. 
Now they ‘are obliged to keep currency. 
The laboring whites had but little, and their 

Now they 
The colored 


wants were only up to its level. 
receive more and want more. 

people are consumers to the extent of their 
Their trade makes profit, and a 
good deal of it. That profit finds investment 
in the activities free labor and its develop- 


earnings. 


ment are fostering. The following census 
tables show the position of this industry, at 
indicated periods. The statement that fol- 
lows is compiled from reports made to the 
Cotton Exchange, and from other sources. 
Their general accuracy will not be disputed. 
It will be seen, the table for 1870 shows a 


decrease of 12 establishments—some de- 
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stroyed by the field operations not having! large increase of the per capita for the year 
been rebuilt ; with an increase of 128 hands ;/ under consideration, the number being but a 
of $1,657,094 in the amount of capital ; few more than in 1860, and the amount paid 
and of $417,004 in the total amount of) larger, it follows that there has been both.a 
wages tome —this last fact exhibiting, also, a | positive and relative increase. 


agit of Cotton Gotile for 3 1860, fper U. S. Connie) 














| 
| | | Annual A verage 
5 Establish- | | Hands | Jani Ae : 
STATES : : Capital. | Wages. | Wages per Capita, 
ments, | Employed | i | Fractions Omitted. 





| 












































Alabama... . cc... 14 | 1,312 | 81,316,000 | $ 198,408 | 8151.00 
PTICANISAS .co5... 5 soceee 2 | 25 | 37,000 4,428 | 177.00 
—— i perree cack ey 65 30,000 7.872 | 120.00 
Georgia ........ esses 33 =| ~=—(2,813 | 2,126,103 415,332 | 147.00 
lesen... pia 2 -| 360 1,000,000 49,440 | 137.00 
Mississippi............ 4 | 215 230,000 36,264 | i68.00 
North Carolina ...... 39 1,755 1,272,750 189,744 | 108.00 
South Carolina...... 17 891 801.825 123,300 | 138.00 
Tennessee... sc... 30 | 899 955,000 | 139,180 | 155.00 
WAERINI ws ssicss. sees Er 16 1,441 | = 1,367,543 2¢0,856 | 181.00 
| 158 9,776 _ | 89 146,2 221 | $1, 424,824 | £145.00 
peer of Cotton eats for 1870, (per U.S. Census.) 
Ustablish- ands ag | oe al Wages | Increase o 
STATES. poem igy | Hands Capital. Wages. | vor Guan | * | 1870 over aki 
| | j 
Alabama .......... 13 | 1,032 | $931,000 | $216,679 $209 00° 858 00 
Arkansas ......... 2 17 | 13,000 | 4,100 | 241 00 64 00 
Georgia .........0. 34 2,846 | 3,433,265 | 611,868 | 215 00 68 00 
Louisiana ......... 4 246 | 592,000 | 60,600 | 246 09 109 09 
Mississippi .. .... 5 205 | 751,500 | 61,833 233 00 65 00 
North Carolina... 33° | «1,453 | = 1,030,900 | 182,951 126 00 18 00 
South Carolina .; 12 1,123 | 337,000 | 257, 580 229 00 91 00 
Tennessee ,.. | 28 890 970,650 | 178.156 200 00 45 00 
MOSBS 2 oa5c0.cesh0s- 4 291 | 496,000 | 68,211 234 00 | 234 00 
Virginia... 11 | 1,74l | 1,128,000 | 229,750 132.00 | F490 
146 | 9,904 ($10,683,315 | $1,871,828 $189 00 | * s44 400 _ 
* Frac tions omitted, } Decrease, 


‘The grow wth since the “date at which the | lage, or increases s the size of the ; town in 
last tab! is based, has been very striking. | which it is erected. City and town lots in- 
In 1874-5, the States under review had 187 | crease in value. The farms around are de- 
cotton mills wees full time, with 10,447 | voted to supplying the wants of such com- 
looms and 497.627 7 spindles ; consuming 58,- | munity. That at once diversifies production. 
996,591 pounds of cotton. At the figures | Land is subdivided. Market-gardens ap- 
given in the table of 1870, this increase of | pear. Other trades come in. The machine 
mills would necessitate the employment of | Shop, large or small, follows the prosperous 
an additional force equal at least to three- | cotton mill. Stores are better stocked, more 
fourths of the total for that year, or 5,196, | BUmerous, and do a more thriving business 
At the same average rate per annum (and it | the shoemakers, the tailors, and a score of 
is not less, but more, if any change has oc- other trades appear. Home markets are pa- 
curred) of 8189, it gives a total of additional | tronized. Then follow the printing press, 
wages to the amount of $972,044. But that | the school house, church, lyceum and sa- 
by no means involves all the increase of cir- | vings bank. All these things are part of the 
culation and means which comes from such | natural growth produced by diversity of in- 
employment. Every factory creates a vil- | dustry and the increase of manufactures— 
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things to which slavery was alien. Repub- | 
licans, who have watched this slow but cer- 
tain change, have felt all the time that in the 
selfish instincts of the new interests thus be- 
ing created, were to be found not only the 
safeguards which would defend the newly- 
acquired citizenship of the former slaves, and 
ultimately ensure their free and untrammel- 
led access to all opportunities American life 
san offer, but also, that in the broader views 
that will inevitably attend the new civiliza- 
tion and its activities, there would arise aj 
mental force in the South to sweep away | 
filmy cobwebs, and render innoxious the} 
brooding forces that wove the theories of; 
State Sovereignty and sectional supremacy, | 
by the breezy application of the vigorous | 
national and unifying life that is everywhere | 
created by amany-sided social, industrial and | 
political civilization, like that which sways | 
the old free States of this Republic. 








The growth of cotton manufactures during | 
the last four years can be seen by the follow- | 


ing figures : | 
Number of Pounds of Cotton Consumed. 








1374. 


Increase. 


Alabama 

North Carolin <4 
South Carolina... 
Georgia , 
Pit) re 













3 
2, 377, 135 
7, 631, 214 | 


1,178 642 | 








UL eeeweereee 


v uv 
5,434, 025 








ee 18 285.131 | 

It would be easy to follow the growth of | 
this industry into the different localities, and | 
show how much its growth has encouraged 
the progress of other industries, and aided 
An examina- 


the progress of other pursuits. 
tion of the journals of Atlanta and Augusta, | 
Georgia, of South and North Carolina, and 
Alabama, will show that wherever the manu- 
facture of cotton is prospering there is not | 
only a brisk local trade springing up, but | 
every incentive is being urged to induce the | 
investment of floating capital in other enter- | 
prises. There must be money in the coun- 
try. The Georgia factors, who have become 
plethoric in purse, under the ‘‘Lien Law’’ 
policy, and the gambling on future cotton 
crops as stakes, which have retarded the re- 
turn of Southern prosperity for several years 
longer than would have been the case ; as well 
as the busy store keeper, are looking to the 





| wealth, 


| creases 


establishment of diversified manufactures as 
an outlet for their profits. 


The returns to be derived from the simple 


manufacture of cotton into yarn are very 
large. The value of raw cotton is considered 


to be doubled, and a considerable share of 
this increase is regarded as protit. The cot- 
ton crop is valued annually at about $220,- 
000,000. To manufacture this yarn 
would add at least $200,000,000 to Southern 
It is claimed that the profits of 
weaving in the South are much larger than 
at the North. Practically, the South has 
protection for such manufacture, as against 
the North, in its proximity to the raw mate- 
rial, in its present cheap labor and compara- 
tively moderate priced lands, materials and 
every- 


into 


water privileges—all of which are 
where abundant. 

As to present returns on manufactures, 
six of the largest mills in Massachusetts, 
from 1862 to 1871, averaged about 17.98 per 
cent. For the last two years, Southern mills 
have been running full time, while Northern 
ones have had to reduce production, or 
stand idle part of the time. The Macon, Ga., 
Mills (steam) have realized from 50 to 40 
per ceni. on the invested capital; the Pe- 
tersburg, Va., 25 per cent.; the Augusta, 
Ga., Mills, over 
19.09, and the Columbus, both in South Car- 
olina, over 20 per cent. ; and the Tallahassee, 
Fla., Mills, 20 per cent. It appears that a 


20 per cent. ; the Grantville, 


' large proportion of the goods manufactured 


are consumed at home; in itself a striking 
proof of the claim that free labor stimulates 
production, distributes results, largely in- 
consumption, and thus insures a 
steady demand. The Southern newspapers 
are already claiming that the seat of cotton 
manufacturing must be, within the next 
twenty years transferred] to the South, be- 
cause the advantages that section possesses 


| are such as compel the attention of manu- 


facturing capital. Long ago the facts on 
which this claim is based, were pointed out 
by the advocates of free labor. They have 
been appreciated, and activity stimulated 
chiefly by the emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment of which the pro-Southern advocates 


have so largely complained. 
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COAL AND IRON MINING AND MANUFACTURING. 

Following the close of the civil war, 
Northern interest was aroused at once in the 
mineral resources of the South, and their de- 
velopment. Had it not been for the unfor- 
tunate revival of sectional hostility, which 
followed on the heels of the division be- 
tween President Johnson and the Republi- 
can majority in and through 
which a large amount of Northern capital 
was diverted from its intended Southern 
investment, there would have been larger 
results at this date than are now possible. 
Besides, the condition of business has been 
Over-production, fostered 


Congress, 


against progress. 
by speculative railroad construction, has 
produced a severe depression, which has 
extended to all forms of business. Yet in 
spite of these drawbacks, the States under 
review can lay claim to considerable pro- 
gress. In Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee 
and Virginia, there has been a great teal 
done in the exploration of coal beds ; and by 
practical mining in paying operation. Chat- 
tanooga, with its rolling mills and other in- 
terests; Atlanta, also, the busiest city of the 
South, destroyed by civil strife and reinvig- 
orated largely by the capital and enterprise of 
the victorious citizens, with Nashville and 
Memphis are almost altogether supplied by 
coal mined in the State of Tennessee. Coal is 
mined to a larger extent than ever before in 
the State of Georgia. The annual report for 
1874, of the Iron and Steel Association, says 
that the 
Johnson county, Arkansas, are being devel- 
oped to supply the Lower Mississippi valley. 
Cargoes have been sent to New Orleans, and 
the Havanaand other gulf steamship compa- 
nies are being supplied from these deposits. 
Virginia and West Virginia are rich 
in both coal and iron ore. The latter State 
is prospering greatly under the development 
of its coal interests. 
ment is worthy perusal : 


oY 
al 


semi-anthracite coal beds of Sprada, 


‘*Phe coal measures of West Virginia un- 
derlie nearly 16,00) square miles of terri- | 
tory, of which the Kanawha and New River | 
Valleys hold 8,000.’ ‘‘ The deposits are esti- 

mated at 55,000 tons of coal per acre. Three 
varieties of coal occur—cannel, splint, and | 
bituminous. All the territory drained by | 


\ 


the Kanawha and its tributaries, between the 
Falls of Kanawha and Campbell’s Creek, 





The following state-| 


contains the seams of coal within workable 
reach above water level, or by shafts at no 
great depth. It can be mined very cheaply, 
and the quantity available is vast beyond 
conception. Several strong companies are 
developing these immense deposits.’’ 

This State, though classed with the Bor- 
der States, has reached the major portion of 
its present development since its separation 
from the then slave-holding State of Vir- 
ginia. Coal has been sent to Savanah from 
Dade county, Georgia, mines, for the use of 
ocean steamers. Other shipments have been 
made to Boston and New York. Lump coal 
from these mines sold in Atlanta at 
twenty cents per bushel. 


is 


The increase in the cousumption of coal 
for the last three years has been remarkable. 


In 1871, the Western and Atlantic Railroad 
carried, in round numbers, 2,900 car loads 


In 1872 the road carried 4,200 carloads. In 
1873 it carried 10,000 car loads. Later sta- 
tistics are not so definite, but show a large 
increase. Texas is also coming into notice 
as a coal bearing State. The Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad will develope these deposits, 
All this activity employs labor—that labor 
receives wages. Itspendsthem,too. Trade 
is stimulated, and profit made. Enterprise 
is created, and new capital made. These 
things are directly traceable to the stimula- 
ting influence that the necessities created by 
wages-paying communities alone produce. 
Nothing shows this new activity and the 
lines on which it runs, more clearly than the 
increase of village and town values throughout 
the South. In the States of Georgia, Texas, 
and South Carolina, the returns of which 
are at hand, this increase is astonishing ; so 
also with the rapid growth of small farms, 
of which the census of 1870 showed an in- 
crease of nearly three hundred thousand 
farms, under fifty acres in extent, over that 
of 1860. Since 1870, State returns show as 
rapid progress. 





Every coal and iron mining 
| district creates its villages and their stores. 
| These form new values, and each one brings 
further employment. 

The iron interest shows a steady growth, 
in spite of the hard times. The annexed 
tables, from the United States Census Re- 
ports, and the reports for 1874 of the ‘‘Iron 
and Steel Association,’’ will establish this 
conclusively : 
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Production of Pig Tron in the States named, as per Census of 1860, 





























Establish-|Hands em-| | Cost of La- |Value of Mate-|Value of Pro- 
ments. | ployed. | Capital. j bor. riais ducts. 
| 
MAMA scien sce) 4 | 95 | $ 225,000] 8 25,800] 8 19,765 $ 64,590 
Georgia.... ; a | 60 | 30, 000 | 18,000 8,600 31,500 
Tennessee......6 we0| 17 | 1,051 | 1 062,675 | 213,304 203,76 549, 640 
WAU RINT 20.5. ses ecee. 16 | = 529 616,405 | 111,102 132,894 8,17 
li aes | 
Total .. .ee+ eee} 39 | 1,735 | $1,934,080) $368,206 | $365,023 $953,903 


The same in 1870. (U. «Ss Census.) 
































Establish- Hands em-| | Value of Mate- Value ¢ of [ Pro- 
ments. | ployed. | Capital. Wages. | rials ducts. 
Alabama.......00.000.| 3 602 | $8 386,000) $97,018| $$ 40,115) $ 210,258 
Georgia ........ 000. 4 49 | 12,200 | 11,6500 | 15,105 | 47,212 
North Carolina......) 11 126 | 68,675 42,129 | 81,330 54 169 
South Carolina......| 2 15 | 20,000 | 3,500 | 3,600 | 8,200 
Tennessee . {| 14 | 1,122 | = 1,103,750 379,384 | 439,937 | 1,147,707 
WALD IMN A i cteses: seass. 18 1,036 | 828,700} 271,220 | 243,300 | 619,820 
: ; 
52 2,950 | 2,419, 325 | 8804,851| $773,387 | $2,087,366 











It will be observed that, i in the firs tables | ity. The difference between the two dates 
the ‘‘cost of labor,’’ not of ‘‘wages,’’ is given. | above given, is worthy of review. The cen- 
There is a reason for this. A large propor-| sus of 1870 shows but 11 additional estab- 
tion was hired slave labor; the profits of | lishment, with an increase, however, of 1,215 
which far oftener circulated in a Northern} ‘‘hands employed ;’’ of ‘‘capital,’ * 8485,245 ; 
watering place, than in the locality where it | of “‘wages’’ paid, or ‘‘value of labor,’’ $436,- 
was earned. Wages, on the contrary, are a| 645; of value of ‘‘ materials,’’ $408,364; and 
direct evidence of local progress and prosper- | in ‘‘ products,” of $1,133,463. 








In the Reconstructed States. 
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== jie getline oeall “ee ty see Zz | aoe 
on es |S 4] 82182 | SE lee eT sf 
33 22) 22) 52) -%| | | #2 
le Rh A uly cip® Z | | SH 
Virginia..... Reese traces 38 : 21,415) 26,475; 29,451 
North Carolina . CT a 8 1 1,073 1,432) 1,340 
South Carolina.... 8 esieemieayts mtr er: 
GOT RIA... <..96: 005. + : it 2,945 9,786 
PI RDANID esses casicwoeastes | 14, 12,512 22) »283| 32,863 
RUGS ee aaas et eevee a ualeineeral| eoneae 1, 619 "280 1,012 
MEVNCSSCE cisco csseaees.| LO! -22 2,454 43,134) 48,770 














_ 40. 101 ol 10, 10_ 3 101 16 81,048) 101,105 123,222 


























: “13; 23 a g mmr Aes 2 63,031, 55,986 54,556 
West Virginia ........... 5 of 6 8 ee 2)......1 20,796} 23,056, 30,13 
Kentucky... 11) 27; 25) assess] cose levees] 2) 67,396) 69,889) 61,227 
Missouri ...i.... +000. | 8 19 18) 2 4 WY Ue 8 cael 85,552 75,817 
{ { 


37] 78 71| 8| 5 2) 31 9) 252,381] 234,483) 221,734 


The total, then, xn, of both divisions, 1 18 374- 


| 








75, is:| Stacks, new, building i in 1875 ye dapeteke 
Stacks in’ blast si sUses aveeeeaeseecteesaes ue GE| ee es projected rhe bit 37 5 a area 25 
“completed .......6. vee 79 | Number of tons in 1874........... 344, 956 

‘* new, completed during "1874 .ssvoveee a1 8| 
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Pig-iron can, even now, be manufac- 
tured, it is proven, at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, at Rome, Georgia, or at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, at an average rate of eight dollars 
per ton less than it can be in Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania. The people of the South have 
heretofore been loud in their complaints of 
the blindness of Northern capital to these 
and other facts of a similar character. The 
stimulating influence of free labor, with the 
lessons it teaches, may enable them to see that 
“the gods help them that help themselves.”’ 
They are imitating the founders of the great 
manufacturing interests in the Northern 
Free States, seeking for neighborhood cap- 
ital, and stimulating investments by low- 


priced shares, and evidence of quick and | 


handsome proiits. 
The comparisons herein made might be 


|limits of this paper would allow. It could 
| be shown, by a careful collation of the two 
‘last U. S. Census Reports, that there is a 
‘great expansion of small industries. It can 
| also be shown that in agricultural products, 
| the same tendency to diversity becomes more 
‘distinct with each year. It must be borne 
‘in mind, that 1870 labors under the disad- 
‘vantage of illustrating only five years in- 
' stead of ten, within the war-cursed States. 
'So far as manufactures were concerned, they 
were a mere tabula rusa, in 1865. If there 
iwere as definite data at the present date, 
(1875,) it would be found that there has re- 
‘ally been a greater progress than would have 
nominally occurred under the old system. 
The following statistics are gathered from 
ithe ‘‘Iron and Steel Association’s’’ report 
for 1874-5: 














Tron Rails. 





























: Rolling | | ; 
STATES. Saeed 871. 72. 873. 
ATES | Mills) 1871 1872 | 1873 
TONTESSOOs 22000006 oessees reas yaaa tes 3 | 9,667 14,620 | 13,973 
IS DOREUG Sesnuseie, osscgansctosscwash oceece a 2 | 7,840 6,930 | 8,275 
oe: : _| 6 | 17,507 | 21,550 22,248 
Other Production in Tons, in 1873. 
? 
ar, gle, = ; | i 
ren uit, wea” | Kegs of Cut! looms | Blooms | Iron and 
STATES. and Hoop | Nails anc from Ore, | from | Steel Rails 
Tron. | Spikes. | Pig Iron. | of allsizes. 
WAR PANG i s5yoe00s cn asbsuecseessh wieeass 7,462 | 106,922 seeeenee seeees| 2,800 |, 
NGA ASAT OURS soocnscucisensesess scene] sevvesses c5e3ee | seoasseee sanese BUND) i sescrescsenes| 0. 
Georgia ....... pakins, enbae 22640 | 40,383 | .ccscess. | 
PAOD HNII EA e sucto wneud ckckeokuestesskseces: BIND lueaspeene, <nses Peeeie even apaned reese esbieeaeel nsseucacuectee 
ABRMESBOO 8 a5 ssces ses sasecaacsusseeasceos PSDEG' || cease ssescnslUseseusencusays|ioceseeecesanes| SOLON 
0 117,105 110s! 2,800 | 22,248 











In ether papers, the increase of wages, by 
tabulated comparisons ; the increase of small 
farms, the growth of sea-port and interior | 
towns, and the facts in relation to the recent 
growth in true wealth, in czrtain States, 
will beset forth. So far as this argument has 
gone, it cannot be denied, that there is a 
large increase of the elements which prove 
the building up of diversified industry, and 
a wider distribution of results. The South 
is rapidly growing out of dependence on one 
class of labor, or one group of staples. These | 
and other issues flow from free labor, and | 


; | 
are the opposite of all that comes froin | 















chattel slavery and the social and economic 


| life it evolves. How rapid the new growth 


may hereafter be, depends upon the white 


| South itself. 


The future of that section must largely be 
the work of the people thereof. No denun- 
ciation of ‘‘carpet-baggers ”’ or of ‘negro 
rule’’ will rehabilitate the region. Its in- 
dustries, schools, prosperities, are not to be 
made progressive by appeals to the ‘“ color- 
line,’’ the formation of ‘ white leagues,”’ or 
the unchecked and unpunished violence of 
the ignorant people, whites even more than 
blacks, that slavery brutalized. Their 
‘bloody instructions’? will ‘return to 
plague the inventor.”’ 
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“ORDER REIGNS IN WARSAW.” 


This celebrated phrase, attributed to a 
Russian General, after he had crushed out a 
powerful Polish insurrection, has a decided 
significance in relation to present events in 
Georgia. The ‘‘order’’ of the Russian was 
that produced by the ‘‘ blood and iron”’ pro- 
cess the entrance of the steel, and the 
letting out of the blood. The ‘‘order’’ in 
Georgia seems to be that produced by or- 
ganized terrorism, operating on ignorance 
and poverty, and combined with prejudice 
and ignorance. It would not be a very sur- 
prising thing if there had been resistance to 
the system pursued by Democratic politi- 
cians and plunderers in Georgia. Long 
since, this resistance would have made itself 
felt, had those who were underneath been 
of any other class than the negro. Is it 
surprising that even they, as the gates roll 
back a little, and they catch partial glimpses 
of what has been lost by slavery, and what 
is now being hindered, should grow restless, 
and indulge in crude attempts at organizing 
resistance to the system by which they are 
kept from the jury-box ; by which taxes are 
so levied as to work for them a deprivation 
of civic rights ; by which they are effect- 
ually shut out from the ballot-box, and by 
means of which the public schools are, for 
their children, like angels’ visits—few and 
far between ? 

Georgia is a Democratic State. Perhaps it 
may not be without value to turn back and 
see how that result was achieved. The 
State election of October, 1872, was the 
turning point. At that date, the Democracy 
carried the State by a majority of about 50,000. 
How this majority was obtained, can be un- 
derstood by stating a few facts: In thirty- 
six counties, containing 173,411 white, and 
282,085 colored persons, with an excess of 
21,737 colored voters, (on the basis of one 
in five for each class) there was a Demo- 
cratic majority of 18,142. Yet the Congres- 
sional elections, immediately preceding, 
which had been sharply contested by the 
Democrats, resulted in the election of three 
Republicans, with an aggregate majority of 
2,968. 

In twenty-five other counties, having a 
white majority, in population, of 78,260, the 

17k 








Democrats only gave a majority of 12,162 
votes. 

A bare statement of these figures must be 
sufficient to illustrate the means by which 
such an astounding result was obtained. 
There is a strong probability that an active 
canvass, fair vote and no terrorism, would 
have given the State of Georgia, in 1872, to 
the Democracy by a small majority, sure not 
to have exceeded 10,000, and probably not 
over 5,000, votes. At the time, their papers 
were denouncing the negroes for their fidel- 
ity to the Republican party. How, then, can 
the abstention from the polls of at least 
70,000 Republican voters, in 1872, be ac- 
counted for, on any process other than that 
of organized terrorism, threats of dismissals 
from employment, and the presence of armed 
men at the polls, to keep away those who 
might have desired to attempt the perform- 
ance of their duty as citizens. 

Intimidation of voters does not of neces- 
sity imply the whipping or killing of the 
negro. By threats of withdrawing from him 
employment, or by petty persecutions prac- 
ticed toward him by his white neighbors, he 
can be as effectively kept from exercising 
his rights as a citizen, as if subjected to the 
terrorism of the Ku-Klux. 

To come down to a later date: the State 
Comptroller-General’s report for 1874, gives 
the number of polls as follows: white, 
115,330; colored, 4,220. This is a total of 
199,550. According to the census of 1870, 
there was a population of 638,926 whites, 
and 545,142 colored, or a total of 1,184,068 
persons. The Comptroller’s report gives for 
the whites one voter in less than six, and 
for the negroes one in about six and one- 
half of their whole number. There is a dis- 
parity here not to be accounted for, except 
by the peculiar Democratic arith netic, which 
had its rise in the days when, as chattels, 
the negroes were counted in the basis of rep- 
regentation in the ratio of five to three. But 
taking the Comptroller’s basis as accurate. 
(and as it is for purposes of taxation, it must 
be so accepted), and the following tabulated 
election returns for 1874, develop.a state of 
facts more startling, perhaps, than that of 
1872. 
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Cong’l District, | Republican! Democratic | 
with number of Counties | vote, | vote. i 







First District, 1 | Counties... 11,252 | 
Seeond “ 17 of 12,098 | 
Third ‘“ 15 294 .! 8,607 
Fourth “ 12 isd oelssabe 9,236 | 
Fitth “ 2 * 5 12,450 | 
Sixth 4 2 6 007 





Seventh “ 14 ail 
Eighth “ 16 2 
Ninth “ 19 sod 





A Democratic majority of 56, 756 
* Independent Democrats. 





By the above it will be seen that more 
than nine out of every ‘eleven of the white 
polls cast their ballots, while less than three | 


out of every eight of the colored ‘ polls’ 
exercised that right. This conciusion is 
reached upon the presumption that nearly 


| all the colored voters are Republicans, and 


that a very large majority of the whites are 


| Democrats. What there is of change in this, 


probably offsets each other. 

Still closer examination of the election re- 
turns will show that the largest Republican 
vote was cast in counties where there are 
large towns, and where it is in a minority so 
hopeless as not to need looking after. In 


| the heavy colored counties, their vote is 


small as a rule; and especially is this the 
case in two of the three so-called insurrec- 


tionary counties. Here are the figures : 





Votes in 1874, 


SCENE OF REPORTED DISORDER. 





| 

| 2 Dem. 
Burke, First Congressional District...) 1,200 
W ashington, Eighth Cong’! District.. | 754 
Jefferson, Kighth Cong’! District... a 577 

| 2: 531 | 


In Burke county, it will be found that the 


white ‘‘ polls,’’ or ‘‘ voters,’’ are as one in | figures : 


four, and the colored, nearly one in six. In| 


Washington, the white ‘‘ polls” 
one in five and two-thirds, and the colored, 


n 
| 
| 


Population per 
| ORR ia Census, 1870, 


| Voting Population | 











RE Rep. ad hite. Colored. [4 White. | Colored. 
999 | 1,0 O11 2, 394 4,243 13,436 
|wevseveser] 1,830 | 1,335 | 7,530 | 8,312 

Be 812, 1,198 | 4,247 7,943 
| 999 | 3,153 | 4,927 | 16,020 | 29,681. 


To come down to an applicatiun of these 
here, then, there are four counties, 
| containing 3,957 white voters (as per State 


range S| reports), and 5,430 colored, in which it is 


|sbown that, at the last election, there were 


as one insix and one-third. In Jefferson, the | 3,082 Democratic votes cast, and only 999 


white polls number about one in five and | 
one-fifth, and the colored, about one in six | 


and ‘ehh, | 


It being necessary, to all appearances, to | 


have an actual outbreak, in order to justify 
the extraordinary scare, of which so much 
has been said, blood was drawn in Laurens 
County, in an alleged resistance to a sheriff’s 
posse. Laurens County adjoins the above 
counties, and lies south of Washington. It 
contains a white population of 4,180, and a 
colored one of 3,654. In the Congressional 
election of 1874, it gave a Democratic vote 
of 561, and not one Republican ballot. Yet, 
according to the Comptroller’s report, it had 
804 white and 503 colored ‘‘ polls,’’ or legal 
voters. The latter owned 4,589 acres of 
land, and town property to the value of $175 ; 
while all their property was valued at $53,- 
339, or a per capita division (taking the 
‘polls’? as a basis), of a little over $106. 


The total school population was 2,731, and 
the amount of school fund for 


1874, was 








$1,798.05. 


| Republican, three of the counties having 
| 3,036 colored polls in them. Strange enough, 
too, the county in which the reported insur- 
rection was first discovered, is the county in 
which 999 Republican votes were cast for Mr. 
Bryant, at the last election. In that Warsaw 
it was evident that Democratic ‘‘ order ’’ did 
not quite reign. Was this plot started to 
ensure it? The question is a pertinent one, 
in view of all the facts. 

It is stated by a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, whose previous work in the 
South has shown his capacity to make the 
‘worse appear the better cause,’’ and to 
pervert half truths into whole lies, that he 
can find no cause for discontent in the coun- 
ties indicated ; while he acknowledges that 
juries are drawn, for instance, witout a col- 
ored citizen ever being placed thereon. The 
jury-lists are made up from the tax-payers. 
The Comptroller’s returns show the follow- 
ing amounts against colored tax-payers, in 
the counties named : 
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874. és 3 ; ies 

Counties Pia That the exclusion of the colored citizen 

Burke cscs sessessee sesesese sessesecee $601.18] 18 not due entirely to his non-payment of 

MEM CUSOMcsvarneas centoatecicresssvenccetses: 468.865 | taxes, or want of property qualification, is 
MIAMPGOR: <scsccse) wccese=s concasasteossesse 266.69 


Waeshineten 483.26 conclusively shown by the following table, 
wee a anas FV ies embracing the three disturbed counties : 


Total assessed taxes.........0... $1,819.99 ' 
Whole Property, as shown by the StateComptroller Gencral’s Report for 1874. 








= b Acres of | : |Value of Town Other | Whole 

COUNTIES. Land. | Value. | Property. | Property. | Property. 
Burke CTE 599,684 | $1,477,352 | $81,982 | $798,413 | $2,358,065 
WASDINR CON 66 .ccics00 scoscess: 419,052 | 1,546,450 | 129,643 | 870,731 | 2,546,824 
VEMOUBOUGs ccveisceseelsesesnanecsete 325,342 | 996,921 | 81,750 | 1,029,534 2,828,205 





' 
1,344,078 | $4,020,723 | $293,375 | $2,698,678 | $7,733,094 
Property Owned by Colored People. 



































BTORIC ois 3es ceceassssrss sien seasensse | 4,376 $11,465 | $2,340 | $105,416 | $120,236 
Washington. ..... ..... sreccese 2,149 8,404 | 5,338 | 83,782 | 97,524 
Jefferson ...... 0006+. sabeeess .| 2,296 fie. Val Breed 85,717 | 93,064 
| 8,821 | $27,216 | $7,678 | $274,915 | $310,824 

Two points have already been established. Gounmima: | Oliildren: | — Fund 

They are: | —— —-! pe os oe Sei 
1st. The colored Republican’s systematic | Washinton... ae — = 
exclusion from the ballot box. | Jefferson...... .sceeee | 8.169 2,086.42 
2d. The colored citizen’s exclusion eel ee ola sped e | | See 
the jury box, and that, too, where his prop-|_ | __ 19,481 | $12;820. 07 


erty presents so respectable a showing. | In the distribution of this paltry sum, 

Going a step further, and it will be shown very nearly the same process is followed 
that he is practically excluded from the! that controls the jury-box. From the report 
schools. Taking the Comptroller’s report of the School Commissioners of the State 
for 1874 again, and it will be found that the | for 1874, the following facts are taken : : 
school matter stands thus : | 
































White Colored aunts Number of Schvols. | Nuinber of Scholars. 
COUNTIES. Children. | Children. oral: 

White. | Colored. |White, | Cora, ; Tetl. 

I asic Saale 2,229 5,990 8,219 14 11 | 449 427/| 876 
Jefferson... ..sseceeees 1,411 2,363 3.774 | 18 4 | 512' 170| 682 
Laurens..... ..........] 1,562 1,086 ZEGES) | oeccegee .|No Report.|...-. stl secuagoaltenneua 
Washington. ......... 2,528 2,566 5,094 33 | 4 1,259 | 214 |1,473 
7,730 12,005 19,735 65 | 19 2,220 811 |3,031 








It will be observed that while the colored ;sion from the svhools. The colored people 
children outnumber the whites, by nearly find a fourth, in their exclusion from the 
one-third, the schools of the former are three | militia organization. It would seem as if 
times as numerous, and the scholars are in| there was in all these a sufficient reason for 
the same proportion. The beggarly school | their organizing—for their holding conven- 
fund, at the best, is only 65.8-10 cents per| tion, to ask whether or not they were living 
capita, and the minority receive three- junder a Republican form of government. 
fourths more benefits therefrom than do the | It is very evident that they are not. It is 
majority. | equally as certain that there has been no in- 

To the two points already stated, organized | surrection. The acquittal of Corday Harris 
exclusion from the ballot and jury boxes, a/|is sufficient proof of a fact, that few cool- 
third must be added—viz: a practical exclu- | headed observers could ever have doubted— 
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that there was not even a shadow on which 
to base the charge of conspiracy. 

Perhaps there was a shadow—that of the 
Nemesis, which always pursues wrong-doers. 
These people are dimly conscious of the evil 
that they do. They know quite well, that if 
this evil was done to them, they would long 
since have risen in wrath and made a holo- 
caust of their oppressors. Therefore they can- 
not help fearing the same results. ‘‘Conscience 
makes cowards of us all.’’ It certainly has 
done so in the case of the Georgia whites in 
the counties indicated. Next time the ne- 


groes desire to exercise their rights as citi- 
zens, either as to organization or meeting, 
they might in tender sympathy for the excited 
fears of their conscience-stricken neighbors, 
sent forth criers to 
words the objects thereof. 

Perhaps, after all, the most severe com- 


announce in distinct 


ment is to be found in the following figures, 
relative to the ‘‘ illiteracy’? prevailing in the 
counties under ‘‘scare.’’ They are from the 
State School Superintendent’s report for 
1874: 





| Illiterates between 10 and 18, | 


Illiterates over 18, 




















COUNTIES. Pe ee ae 
| White. | Colored. | Total. | White. | Colored. | Total. 
| —_— —_— 
MN iia “ashi cusesnes di edbdens | 127 | 3,381 | 3,508 | 197 | 2,882 | 3,079 
Jefferson .. 20.0000 + SiepeosebaneGhsbeesse 215 1,216 1,431 234 2,764 2,998 
MINA NUSIAR 9s sc~acacecenssasoneendsiepeasccucmes 414 770 1,184 368 621 989 
NIN isis slaniasncssibasens 94 874 | 968} 108 | 1,421 | 1,519 
| 850 6,241 | 7,091 | 907 7,688 8,585 








A little more spent in the school-house | 


would not only materially lessen the scare, but 
thetaxationalso. Under the foregoing figures, 
it will be seen that of the white children, 
one in nine cannot read ; and of the adults, 
one in eighteen cannot read. ‘The dispro- 
portion is very much greater among the 
colored people. Of the children, there is 
nearly one-half that cannot read, and of the 
adults only about one in four can do so. Of 
the whole population, from ten years up, at 
least one in three is unable to read. 

This is a fruitful soil for ill-arranged 
movements, as well as for foolish alarms. | 
It’s acostly experiment, and the Georgia | 
Democrats will find it so—this one of con- 
trolling the political and civil rights of an | 
enfranchised people, by a combination of 
terror and trickery. Georgia has already 
lost largely from these causes. Her laborers 
will not remain, and the best help that could 
be given them by their brethren, would be 
to help their migration. This whole trouble 
is an apt illustration of the scriptural admo- 
nition, that ‘‘ the wicked flee when no man 


pursueth.”’ | 
Georgia will find release from self-inflicted 
troubles by adopting a policy of justice to- 
ward the negro. To educate and treat fairly 
a people whose services are needed, is to 


secure peace and prosperity to the State. | 





Tue Poricy or THE NExt Concress.—The 
Atlanta (Ga.) Herald reviews the Dem- 
ocratic candidates for the next Speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives. Fer- 
‘nando Wood is the model statesman, in 
‘its eyes; Kerr, of Indiana, will do for the 
position; Cox, of New York, is out of the 
question, having favored the Radicals, oc- 
casionally ; while Randall, of Pennsylvania, 
comes from a State that cannot be trusted. 
The Herald lets the cat out of the bag, by 
saying: 

‘* The great and vital question for the con- 
sideration of the Western and Southern 
Congressmen is, to elect a Speaker who will 
not organize the committees of the House in 
the interest of National Banks, bondholders 
and protective tariffs.’’ 

Here we have the policy of the Southern 
Democracy, for the next Congress. War 
upon our national banks; war upon our 
bond-holders; war upon the industrial 
interests of the nation. If this policy 
fails to be checked by a popular rebuke, this 
fall, it will be strengthened by Northern 
converts. The next step will be the repu- 
diation, through Bourbon influence, of the 
obligations of the nation. ‘Then, Democrats 
ought to feel supremely happy over the 
ruin wrought. 
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CONGRESSIONAL ROLL CALL DISSECTED. 


The roll call of the 44th Congress, shows | 
a greater number of names duplicated than | Democrats. 


that of any preceding one ; and what is most 
singular is, that the names thus duplicated 
are not exclusively or mainly of those con 
sidered most common, as, for instance, we 


ert, from Newton, New Jersey. Both are 


Hewirt.—There are two Hewitts. A.5., 


|from New York city, and G. W., from Bir- 


mingham, Alabama. Both Democrats. 


| JonEs.—Two Democrats named Jones are 
|in this Congress ; Frank, from Portsmouth, 


find the name Williams recorded seven! New Hampshire, and T.L., from Newport, 


times, as follows: 


Plattsburg, New York; A. S. Williams, De- | 


troit, Michigan; C. G. Williams, Janesville, 
Wisconsin; James Williams, Kenton, Del- 
aware; J.D. Williams, Wheatland, Indiana ; 
W. B. Williams, Allegan, Michigan. J. N. 
Williams, Clayton, Ala. The Williams’ from 








Andrew Williams, of/ Kentucky. 


Lanpers.—Two Democrats of this name also 
answer roll call. G.M., from New Britain, 
Connecticut, and Franklin, from Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

Macxey.—Politics divide two Mackeys. 
E. W. M., of Charleston, South Carolina, 
being a Republican, and L. A., of Lockhaven, 


New York, Wisconsin, and W. B. of Michi- | Pennsylvania, a Democrat. 


gan are Republicans, and the balance are 
Democrats. 

Harris.—This name we find recorde 
three times ; B. W., from East Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts; H. R., 


ginia. Only the Massachusetts Harris is a 
Republican. 


Baciry.—Of this name there are two, and | 


from Greenville, | 
Georgia, and J. T., from Harrisonburg, Vir- | ville. 


Puitiips.—There are two Phillips. W. A., 
of Salina, Kansas, is a Republican, and J. F., 


d of Sedalia, Missouri, a Democrat. 


ReitueEy.—There are two Reilleys, and 
Pennsylvania has a monopoly of them ; John. 
hailing from Altoona, and J. B., from Potts- 
Both are Democrats. 

Rossins.—There are two Democratic Rob- 
bins’ in Congress. John, from Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and W. M., from Statesville, 


New York monopolizes them; one of them, | North Carolina. 


G. A., hailing from Watertown, and the 
other, J. H., Jr., from Catskill. 
is a Republican, and the latter a Democrat. 


Ross.—Two Ross’ are divided politically. 


The former | Miles Ross, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 


being a Democrat, and Sobieski, of Cowders- 


Baxer.—There are two Bakers, J. H., from | port, Pennsylvania, a Republican. 


Goshen, Indiana, and W. H., from Constan- 


Smitu.—There are but two Smiths. A.H., 


tia, New York. Both of them are Republi- | from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a Republican, 


cans. 

Brown.—Two Browns answer to the Con 
gressional roll call. J. Y., from Henderson, 
Kentucky, and W. R., from Hutchison, Kan- 
sas. The Kansas Brownisa Republican, and 
J. Young Brown, of Kentucky, is a fire-eating 
Democrat. 

Burcnarp.—This not over-common name 
occurs as many times as Brown, viz., two. 
H. C. Burchard, from Freeport, Illinois, a Re- 
publican, and §. D., Beaver Dam, a Demo- 
crat. 

CALDWELL.—There are two of this name. 
W. P., from Gardner, Tennessee, and J. H., 
Jacksonville, Alabama ; both Democrats. 

Cannon.—There are two Cannons in the 
44th Congress. G.Q., of Salt Lake, Utah, 
Mormon and Democratic notoriety, and J. G., 
of Tuscola, Illinois, a Republican. 

Crark.—Two Clarks will respond to the 
Clerks’ call. J. B., from Augusta, Ken- 
tucky, and J. B., Jr., from Fayette, Missouri. 
Both are Democrats. 








and W. E., of Albany, Georgia, a Democrat. 

TowNsEND.—There are two Republican M. 
C’s. of this name. Washington, of West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, and M. I., of Troy, 
New York. 

Vance.—There are two Democrats of this 
nameinthe House. J. L., of Galipolis, Ohio, 
and R. B., of River Side, North Carolina. 

Wa tkerR.—This name occurs the inevita- 
bletwotimes. C.C.B., hailing from Corning, 
New York, and G. C., from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Both are Democrats. 

Watiace.—This name will swell the Re- 
publican roll two votes. A.S., comes from 
Yorkville, South Carolina, and J. W., New 
Castle, Pennsylvania. 

Witson.—There are two Wilsons. Benja- 
min, who is a Democrat, from Wilsonburg, 
West Virginia, and James, a Republican, 
from Traer, Iowa. 

Woor.—The figure two represents the 
number of Woods’ in Congress. Fernando, of 


| New York, a Democrat, and Allan Wood, Jr., 


Haminron.—There are two of this name.) of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, a Republi- 
A. H., from Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Rob-| can. 
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.-. The condition of the South is set forth, 
with great fullness, in other pages of THE 
Repusiic. Itis strange, yet not unexpected, 
to see with what pertinacity the old evils 
combat the new forces. Everywhere we see 
them combining, and to-day the ‘‘ State Sove- 
reignty’’ doctrine, which was only a 
shadow, in 1861—used as a weapon to secure 
the real intent, that of establishing a great 
slave empire, aggressive and oligarchic in 
character—is stronger and more potent for 
evil, than ever before. Slavery went down, 
as was inevitable, before the power of a great 
nation, and the scorn of the world. 
istence tied the hands of other governments, 
that otherwise might have helped with 
alacrity to destroy the Great Republic. The 
men who used State Sovereignty, as a pre- 
tence, know well that they cannot vindicate 
their unwarranted treason by a defense of 
slavery and what it meant to them, so they 
logically turn to the question, whether or 
notthis Union is a compact of States, or a 
free nation, founded by the people? There 
is much that fascinates the political student 
and abstractionist, in the Confederation the- 
ory, on which alone that of State Sovereignty 
rests. There is an active propaganda for it, 
throughout the South, and largely in the 
North. These facts only prove a truth that 
must strike any close student of history, and 
that is, that in representative and parlia- 
mentary governments, all political discus- 
sion hinges on two questions: where the 


its ex- 


administration under it. In England, the 
sovereignty of the realm practically rested 
in Parliament since then, the British Con- 
stitution being an unwritten one, the main 
issues have always turned on how the gov- 
ernment was, or is, administered. In the 
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the absurdity of State Sovereignty, and the 
nature of that supreme allegiance which is 
due from every citizen to the Union. The 
Southern Democratic leaders are re-estab- 
lishing their title to sagavity, clouded by 
their utter folly in precipitating rebellion. 
Their Southern campaigns are conducted on 
three lines: 

Ist. A vigorous and able discussion of 
State supremacy and sovereignty. 

2d. <A compact and open re-organization, 
| under the name of the ‘‘ Southern Historical 
| Society,’ ‘‘ Confederate,’? and ‘‘ Survivors”? 
associations, of the ‘‘Lost Cause’’ and its 
supporters. 

dd. The systematic denunciation of ‘‘ car- 
pet-baggers’”’—a thing which has a double 
purpose in view: that of arousing public 
virtue and indignation in the North, by mis- 
representation and lying; and the mainte- 
| nance of sectional feeling, in the South, by 
| holding Northern men up as foreigners and 
|plunderers. To this is related the violence 
| which stains Mississippi affairs, and murders 
| colored men, in order to prevent their voting 
Elsewhere, the system is, (as in Georgia, ) to 
| break down the franchise, bar the way to 
| the schools, and otherwise ‘‘ control labor.”’ 

In the Northern States, attention has been 
skilfully diverted from the real issues, by 
| the attempts made to make the canvass turn 
jon the subordinate questions of administra- 


| tion. It looks now, however, as if the Cen- 
| tennial canvass must be fought out on the 
| 





| 
| 





sovereignty rests; or the character of the | Southern plane—whether or not the parts 


are greater than the whole; whether local 


: . : | or sectional necessities and icies ar ae 
banishment of the Stuarts settled, that the | °F sectional necessities and policies eas 8 

| rior to national ones ; whether we did, or did 
\ 


| not, fight, from 1861-65, for the indestructi- 
| bility of the Republic; the integrity of the 
| Union ; the indivisibility of the nation ? 

| 

| STATE CONSTITUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTIONS. 


United States, as in all countries with a writ- | 
ten but complex Constitutional system, the} .,.There are some notable points to be seen 
supreme question always is one of sove-| inthe several amendments, or new Constitu- 
reignty. 


Disguised as it may be, it always) tions, which have been, or are now, before 
o . oJ ? ? 


proves to be this. It willalways beso, until | the people of different States. The new 
there is a definite and distinct assertion, con-| Constitution of Missouri—apart from its 
stitutionally embodied, in words that cannot | wretched ‘‘ playing with fire,’’ in the matter 


: : \ os . . . 5 °. 
be talked away, of the falsity of secession-—| of indirect assertions of ‘‘secession,’? &c.— 
\ 
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presents some notable efforts to restrict legis- 
lative powers, restrain and limit the debt- 
making authority ; direct and limit the tax- 
making force ; gives an opportunity to secure 


early judicial decisions on doubtful acts of 


legislation, and especially prohibits and 
prevents all use of public funds and functions 
to sectarian uses. These features are so 
marked, and are so much in accord with cur- 
rent convictions, in all parties, that the Con- 
stitution will probably be adopted, on their 
merits. 

... The people of New Jersey have recently 
ratified several amendments to their Consti- 
tution, in spite of the denunciations from 
Catholic aitars, of some of them. The new 
amendments aim to make the instrument 
conform to the national Constitution, espe- 
cially in the provisions regarding suffrage. 
They curtail private legislation and the en- 
actment of special laws—prohibit the loan of 
town or county credits to private enterprises, 
individual or corporate—promote the  efli- 
ciency of the public school system, and regu- 
late many minor State interests. Under the 
school amendment, the legislature is prohib- 
ited from voting money for sectarian schools 
or purposes. 

... At the recent election in California, the 
proposition submitted for calling a Constitu- 
tional Convention, was voted down, by a 
small majority. 

... Constitutional Conventions are in ses- 
sion in North Carolina and Alabama. That 
All are 


A significant 


of Texas will meet in a few days. 
under Democratic influences. 
fact is seen, in the report made by the Ala- 
bama Convention, and adopted on the ‘‘ Bill 
of Rights.’’? Thirty-one sections in the pres- 
ent Constitution were reported. The follow- 
ing are the significant changes proposed : 

Section 1 is to be amended so as to read, 
‘Call men are equally free and independent,”’ 
instead of ‘‘all men are created equal.’’ 

Section 19 is to read, ‘‘ That privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended.’’ The words ‘‘ except when neces- 
sary for public safety, in times of rebellion 
or invasion,’ in the old Constitution, omit- 
ted. 

Section 37 now reads as follows in the 
present Constitution (1867): ‘*That this 


State has no right to sever its relations to 
the Federal Union, or to pass any law in dero- 
gation of the paramount allegiance of the 
citizen of the State to the Government of the 
United States.’? The committee proposed the 
following substitute : 

‘* That this State shall never claim or ex- 
ercise any right to sever its relations with 
the Federal Union, or to pass any iaw in dero- 
gation of the authority of the Government 
of the United States.” . 

Opposition was manifested even to this, 
when, without any discussion of moment, 
the following is reported as adopted unani- 
mously: ‘ The people of ts State accept as 
final the established fact that from the Fed- 
eral Union there can be no secession of any 
State.”’ 

The mathematicians say a sharp angle in 
any given sum or problem must be investi- 
gated, before acceptance. This section is a 
decided angle, and we wait to ascertain, by 
subsequent developments, the cause thereof. 

.In North Carolina, the animus crops 
out in propositions, among many others in 
the same direction, providing for non-suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus,’ and for 
separate schools for white and black chil- 
dren. 

CENSUS REPORTS FROM IOWA, WISCONSIN, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AND LOUISIANA. 

...The State Register, of Louisiana, makes 

the following report of the State census : 





White. Colored. Total. 
Of the whole State...... 404,361 450,029 854,390 
Of New Orleans. .......- 145,721 57,647 203,368 
Increase on Census of '70 .....- sautaeu 125,115 
fucrease ’70, in New Or- 
CAUS.ccccccceces cess coecee eceeee 11,966 


These figures may be subjected to some 
slight modifications; the returns of one or 
two remote parishes not being quite com- 
plete. 

...The gain in Iowa, since 1870, is reported 
at about 100,000. Seven Congressional dis - 
tricts give 1,070,384, showing a gain of 78, - 
695. The other two will add over 22,000 to 
these figures. 

... Wisconsin reports show a total popula 
tion: 


BRS OOD avila cebievetenascetacecess My eaOrOge 
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...The Massachusetts census raises some 
curious questions. It appears, that in Bos- 
ton and Gloucester, and probably other 
towns, there are actually more male aliens, 
of the voting age, than there are naturalized 
voters. In Boston, there are less than 20,000 
naturalized voters—but there are 23,639 
aliens, of the male sex, and more than 21 
years old, who cannot vote. 

The reading and writing provision for 
voting, which is in vogue in that State, has 
something to do with this. Another reason 
is, however, this: the number of artizans, 
&c., who move betereen Europe and the Uni- 
ted States, is yearly growing larger. In New 
York City, it is estimated that at least five 
hundred stone workers come and return 
every year between England and this coun- 
try. Iftrue there, it is, also, in Boston. 
Another effect of the census, is to increase 
the rateable polls—that is, the male persons 
20 years old and upward, who are liable to 
taxation. It seems that the assessors, who 
have heretofore made return of these names, 
have omitted a great many, in order not to 
give them achance to gain asettlementin the 
city or town where they lived, and thus be- 
come chargeable in case of poverty. Another 
increase will appear in the number of legal 
voters, which have never been so fully re- 
turned as they will be in the present census. 
The returns of aggregate population are not 

yet all in, nor all tabulated, but there is no 
longer any doubt that the whole population 
of the State will exceed 1,750,000. 


..The California returns have not yet 
been published. 


CONVENTIONS—NATIONAL AND STATE. 

...The Wisconsin Democracy met on the 
Sth of September. The following State ticket 
was put in nomination : 

Governor, William R. Taylor; Lieutenant 
Governor, Charles D. Parker ; Secretary of 
State, Peter Doyle ; State Treasurer, Ferdi- 
nand Kuehn; Attorney General, A. Scott 
Sloan ; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Edward Searing. 

Mr. Taylor is the present Governor, first 
elected as an anti-railroad candidate. Their 


platform reiterates the declarations made at 
the Reform Convention, so-called, and by the 
same party in the legislature. 


It resolves 


that the National Constitution is supreme 
and must be obeyed; but they condemn 
all attempts by the Federal Government to 
absorb or exercise powers not expressly dele- 
gated by the Constitution, and the interfer- 
ence of the Federal administration in matters 
of purely local concern. 

They find little to approve and much to 
condemn in the National administration ; 
urge Church and State must be kept sepa- 
rate; that the school fund, etc., must be 
adininistered on a non-sectarian basis ; that 
tax exemptions should be strictly limited ; 
that education and good morals are the best 
temperance agencies ; that the State is sov- 
ereign over its creatures—the railroad cor- 
porations; that money used to corrupt pub- 
lic opinion is an offence, and that law against 
bribery should be rigidly enforced ; that the 
National expenditures warrant a more rapid 
reduction of the National debt, and that the 
defeat of the civil service ‘‘ reform ’’ is to be 
regretted. 

-.-The Mississippi Republican State Con- 
vention nominated George M. Buchanan for 
State Treasurer. 


...-The New York Republicans met at Sara- 
toga on the 8th of September. The Conven- 
tion was large; contained many of the 
strongest men of the party; presented an 
excellent ticket and gvod platform. The 
following are the nominations : 

Secretary of State—Frederick W. Seward. 
Comptroller—Francis E. Spinner. 
Treasurer—Edwin A. Merritt. 

Attorney General—Geo. 8. Danforth. 
Engineer and Surveyor—Oliver H. P. Cornell. 
Canal Commissioner—Wm. L. ‘Tinsley. 
Inspector of State Prisons—Benjamin J. Ives. 
The platform urges that the friends of the 
amended Constitution should be allowed to 
administer the government under it; it de- 
mands economy, honesty and efficiency in the 
public service ; urges the nomination of pure 
men for the legislature; demands the pun- 
ishment of the canal ring ; declares that the 
Republican party of New York has economi- 
cally and wisely administered the affairs of 
the State; declares that ‘‘ A further infla- 
tion of the currency, under any pretence 
whatever, would be a public calamity. The 
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interests of honest industry and the common 
welfare demand the speediest possible re- 
turn to specie payments.’”’ It urges a 
revision of the system of taxation, and 
declares itself on the ‘‘third term’’ as 
follows: ‘‘ Recognizing as conclusive the 
President’s public declaration that he is not 
a candidate for renomination, and with the 
sincerest gratitude for his patriotic services, 
we declare our unalterable opposition to the 
election of any President for a third term.”’ 

The Free School system is recognized as 
“the bulwark of the American Republic.’’ 
It must be sustained by equal taxation. All 
sectarian appropriations are opposed, and the 
Convention denounced ‘‘as a crime against 
liberty and Republican institutions, any pro- 
ject for a sectarian division or perversion of 
the school fund of the State.’’ 

The last was a warm eulogy of the Presi- 
dent and the administration, which it de- 
clares, ‘* deserves the gratitude of the Ameri- 
can people, and adds lustre to the services in 
war of the distinguished soldier and patriot 
who stands at its head.’’ 

..The New York Democratic State Con- 
vention made the following nominations : 

For Secretary of State, John Bigelow; for 
Comptroller, Lucius Robinson ; for Attorney- 
General, Charles 8S. Fairchild; for State 
Treasurer, Charles N. Ross; for State En- 
gineer, John D. Van Buren; for Canal Com- 
missioner, C. A. Walrath; for State Prison 
Inspector, Rodney R. Crowley. 

This ticket is understood to have, in the 
main, been dictated by Governor Tilden. In 
fact, the Convention was run in his interest 
as a Presidential candidate. To that end, 
the financial platform was made the opposite 
of that of Ohio, and harmonizes with those 
made in Maine, California, and Nebraska by 
the same party. The New York Convention 
repealed Editor Marble’s platform of last 
year—of hard money, specie payments, 
revenue reform, home rule, equal legisla- 
tion and taxation, a free press, opposition 
to prohibitory legislation, official account- 
ability before the law, sovereignty of the 
State over the corporations, no third term, 
responsibility of the party in power for 
legislation, and economy in public affairs. 
To this clever arrangement of words, the 
late Convention prefaced a declaration, re- 





peating the seventh and eighth resolutions 
of the Baltimore (Democratic) platform of 
1872, demanding that the public credit 
should be sustained by an early return to 
‘“specie payments,’’? and added the follow- 
ing: 


‘*To these authentic declarations of Demo- 
cratic principles and policy, the times give 
proof. The present depression of business 
is caused by the reaction from the unhealthy 
stimulus of an excessive depreciated and ir- 
redeemable currency, by enormous and ill- 
adjusted municipal, State and Federal taxa- 
tion, and by extravagance, waste and pecu- 
jation in the administration of public affairs. 
The remedy for this evil is not to be found 
in the renewal of any of the causes.” In 
face of the fact that the existing volume of 
currency is greater than can be absorbed by 
business ; in face of the fact that the recent 
fall of prices was followed by repeated infla- 
tions, any attempt to decrease the currency 
would be worse than ineffectual to revive 
prosperity, for it would interrupt the healing 
processes of industry. It would be worse 
than futile to restore confidence, for it would 
create distrust and new uncertainties in 
business, paralyzing the beginnings of en- 
terprise, robbing labor of its too scanty em- 
ployment, and while stifling the progress 
of legislative reforms, would inflict lasting 
dishonor upon the credit, the intelligence 
and the character of the country.’’ 


..-The Nebraska Democrats met at Omaha, 
September 17, and nominated E. W. Thomas, 
Brownsville, for Judge of Supreme Court, 
adopting the following : 

‘¢That the Democratic party of this State 
are in favor of retrenchment and reform, in 
the administration of all the departments of 
the Government, both State and National. 

‘ That we are in favor of a sound currency 
coin, or its equivalent, as essential to stabil- 
ity in business, and the restoration of pros- 
perity. Of steps towards specie payment, 
and no step backwards. 

“That we deprecate all attempts to com- 
mit the Democratic party to a system of paper 
money, based upon an unconstitutional exer- 
cise of Federal power, as a crime against the 
common welfare and wanton violation of a 
cardinal article of the Democratic creed.”’ 

...The Pennsylvania Democracy, after a 
sharp struggle, reinforced the Ohio ‘“ re- 
pudationists.’? They nominated Judge Per- 
shing, of Schuykil, for Governor, and Vic- 
tor E. Piolette, for Treasurer. The object in 
both nominations is to catch the Labor Re- 
form and Granger votes. The platform begins 
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with quoting from Jefferson’s first inaugural ; 
then charges the depression of business on 
the Republican party ; declares that corrup- 
tion prevails, and that there is an undue 
multiplication of Federal office-holders. “he 
State government is duly assailed on the 
same ground, and then the Ohio resolutions 
are reproduced against contraction ; resump- 
tion of specie payment; requiring a volume 
of currency equal to demand of business ; 
national banks are denounced, as also the 
retirement of legal tenders. 

*The latest deliverance is from the Bos- 
ton attempt to organize the candidacy of 
General Banks for President. To that end, 
‘* Banks and Lamar’”’ are conjoined. Ex- 
treme partizanship is denounced. A new 
organization is needed. Dishonesty in public 
office is denounced. ‘‘ Ornamental’ positions 
should be abolished. The Government ought 
to build its own vessels, etc. [The Charles- 
town Navy-yard is in General Banks’ dis- 
trict.] Combinations and monopolies are 


oppressive. Every national promise to pay 
should be sacred. ‘' Sudden inflation’’ is 
disastrous. ‘‘ A note of the nation’? should 


be as ‘‘ unquestionable and valuable as the 
notes of prosperous and honorable indi- 
viduals.’”’ This last is and 
could only have emanated from persons af- 
flicted with the old mania of sectional sub- 
serviency. 


‘* richness,’’ 


“fo the end that cotton and other pro- 
ducts of the South may find a ready exchange 
for the fabrics of the North, and the grain of 
the West find buyers in the East, no encour- 
agement should be given to sectional en- 
mity, but let there be heard on every side 
words of fraternity, forgiveness and peace.”’ 

*** The Detroit ‘‘ Greenback”? Convention 
met and framed a platform, the objects of 
which are fairly stated thus: 

1. To see if the currency issued by the 
Government for the people cannot be so 
changed as not to place the entire business 
of the country in the hands of bankers. 
brokers and speculators in money. 2. To 
provide means whereby every man shall be 
enabled to invest his means in the public 
securities, now exclusively within reach of 
the capitalist and banker. 3. Opposition to 


the taxation now imposed upon leaf tobacco 
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4. The 
as soon 
as practicable, and raising all revenue re- 
quired by taxation on foreign imports. 5, 
The extinguishment of all currency issued 
by banking corporations, and the return to 
one currency only, provided by the Govern- 
ment for the use and benefit of the people. 


and all other domestic productions. 
repeal of internal revenue taxation 


... The Cincinnati Convention, on the same 
general plane, seems to have been a failure. 
There were a number of respectable, thought- 
ful persons at Detroit; there were not over 
a dozen of any grade at Cincinnati. The 
only influences that seemed to be represented 
there were John Siney, President of the 
Miners’ Union, which has a membership of 
30,000; E. M. Chamberlain, of Boston, 
leader of the Labor Reformers in Massachu- 
setts, and two or three others that repre- 
sented feeble and piratical organizations, 

...The fourth session of the National Agri- 
cultural Congress was held at Cincinnati, 
Sept. 22-3-4. The sessions were mainly de- 
voted to addresses and discussions on politi- 
cal economy in its special relations to agri- 
culture—the production and distribution of 
agricultural products ; education, organiza- 
tion, co-operation, and legislation for, by, or 
concerning farmers and agriculture ; trans- 
portation, finance, and taxation, as affecting 
agricultural prosperity. 


...The Association for the Reform and Cod- 
ification of the Laws of Nations, met at the 
Hague, on the ist of September. This or- 
ganization has branches in England, Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Russia, Switzerland, Australia, and the 
United States. David Dudley Fields, Dr. 
Wires, and other gentlemen, represented 
America. Under their recommendation, the 
following questions were considered : 

(a) The formalities and delays which it is 
desirable should be observed by nations be- 
fore engaging in war. 

(b) The limits to arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

(c) Codification of the law of nations. The 
progress in this respect since the Conference 
at Geneva, 1874. 

A plan for the unification of the laws of 
exchange between this country and those of 
Europe, was adopted. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Reports AND OFrFiciAL LETTERS TO THE 


Kairakusu1: By Horace Capron, commis- 


sioner and adviser, and his foreign assist- | 


ants. Tokei: Published by the Kaitakushi. 

This interesting volume, printed, bound 
and published in Japan by the ‘‘ Commission 
for Opening up and Developing,’’? which is 
the English for the Japanese ‘‘ Kaitakushi,’’ 
or Government Department, under which 
General Capron, ex-United States Commis- 


sioner of Agriculture, was, until recently, | 
employed in developing ‘‘the settlement 
\ 


(or Yesso, and its depend- 
a valuable record of 

performed for the 
government during the last 
five years. Besides an introductory letter 
from General Capron to his official su- 
perior, the volume contains scientific re- 
ports from Professor William P. Blake, A. 
G. Warticld, B. 5. Lyman, Henry 8. Munroe, 
E. M. and Lewis Murray 8S. Day, U. 8. N., 
on the geological, mineralogical and hydro- 
graphic condition and resources of the por- 
tion of Japan which they were assigned to 
There are also reports of sur- 


of Hokkaido, 
ent isles),”’ 
the American 
Japanese 


gives 
work 


investigate. 
veys, With finely-finished maps accompany- 
ing them. A long series of letters from 
General Capron to Governor Kuroda are also 
included. We shall take further occasion 
to refer to this volume, and the work it 
shows to have been accomplished by the 
American-Japanese officials. Capron’s ser- 
vices were recognized by the Mikado, on his 
retiring from the Imperial service, in very 
complimentary terms. 

Lasor 1x Evrope anp America: by Dr. 
Edward Young, Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Dr. Young’s report on ‘‘ Labor in Europe 
and America,’? now nearly completed and 
ready to be submitted to Congress at its next 
Session, is probably the most exhaustive 
work on the subject of labor, in its bearings 
upon the welfare of society, that has ever 
been published in Europe or America. An 
examination of many of its 
brought us to this conclusion. Not only has 
the author given years of his own incessant 
labor to the report, but he has marshaled to 


pages has! 


|his aid some of the ablest and most reliable 
| statisticians in different sections of Europe. 

| The work will be of great value, not only 
ito statesmen, who are called upon to meet 
‘the issues growing out of labor and capital, 
/but especially to intelligent workingmen, 
|who wish to inform themselves correctly as 
to the true relations and natural harmony 
‘that should exist between capital and labor. 
'The book will contain about 800 pages, 
methodically arranged, and elegantly printed. 
St. Louis: 


Ware’s Vattey Montuty: 


_| September, 1875. 


This is a prosperous-looking and readable 
periodical. The city of its publication is 
ambitious in just such directions. 
last ten years there has been an annual crop 
‘of periodicals, aiming to represent the busi- 


For the 


ness and literature of the great valley. It 
lis difficult to tell where the two begin and 
end, the St. Louisians so ingeniously run 
{them in together. There are some readable 
articles in this number, as one on Jritton 
A. Hill’s ‘‘ Absolute Money,’’ and another 
on General Sherman, as to whether or not 
he violated the laws of war in depopulating 
Atlanta and devastating Georgia. On the 
whole, the Valley Monthly will pass for a 
| bright, sectional publication, with better 
|things before it. The American News Com- 
| pany, New York, are the Eastern agents. 


| 


and Scholar: An address delivered on Public 
Day, June 29, 1874, before the South Caro- 
lina University Faculty, by Richard T. 
Greener, Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 


| Cnarues Sumner, the Idealist, Statesman 


Professor Greener’s oration is evidently 
drawn from a full heart, as well as a ready 
| brain. It is an ambitious effort, but worthily 
so—worthy of the subject, and of the orator, 


“Poetic justice”’ 





| . 

;as a representative man. 
lis often talked about, but these fair pages 
illustration. Professor 


| offer an epical 
|Greener is a colored man, the first of his 
race who graduated at Harvard. He is a 
professor in the university which was the 
chief promulgator of Calhounism, and the 


| Alma Mater of Preston 8. Brooks. The 
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words are cold, but the story is marvelous. 
Mr. Greener claims for the great Senator the 
highest credit for being an ‘‘ Idealist,” hing- 
ing this on a suggestion of Mr. Schurz, that 
failure to be a ‘‘ practical’’ statesman was 
the blemishing limit of Mr. Sumner’s pub- 
lic career. The Professor ranges Mr. Sum- 
ner’s idealism with that of Plato, Luther, 
Hampden, Pym, Milton, Otis and Samuel 
Adams, among others. Mr. Sumner was 
the idealist of a free Union, as John C. 
Calhoun was that of a slave confedera- 
tion. For both he claims the character of 
statesmanship—though vastly divergent in 
results. The analysis of their character is 
both keen and sympathetic, and in the re- 
view of Mr. Sumner’s position as a scholar, 
Professor Greener shows kindred tastes and 
habits, and points his own claim tothe bays. 
We repeat, this is a worthy and eloquent 
tribute—in many respects more satisfactory 
than those more pretentious ones that pre- 
ceeded it. Its author’s representative posi- 
tion and surroundings fit well with the 
stately sentences and earnest spirit. 


Sermons Out or Cuurcu: By the author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman, etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 1875. 


Whatever Miss Mulock may write is sure 
to be acceptable to a large body of readers. 
In this sense this volume is a desirable 
one. Otherwise it would be difficult to tell 
why these essays are gathered into a perma- 
nent form. They are smooth, pleasant, well- 
stated, commonplace reflections on the topics 
indicated, written in the smooth, pellucid 
English for which Miss Mulock is famous. 
This is all that can be said. 

Sr. Srmon’s Niece: Frank De Benedict. 
Harpers. 

This is a capital novel, well told, and sus- 
tained with even power from beginning to 
end. The characters are nearly all Ameri- 
cans, though the scene is laid in Paris and 
England. Fannie St. Simon is an actual 
creation, life-like and vivid, even to the end, 
which, after all, most lady readers will con- 
sider tame. But, then, life is always tame 
when you get through the unrest of its ear- 
lier phases. After all, it may be more en- 


Of the men, Talbot Castel- 
maine, product of English society, and Ro- 


piece of humor. 


land Spencer, a fine specimen of ‘‘ Young 
America,’’ are the best drawn and most 
life-like. Alleyn is but a solemn ‘‘ prig” 
after all. 





THe Same Oxtp Tatx.—The _ fire-eaters 
of the Democratic press are talking in 
the old strain. They want the control 
of the Government, and if they cannot 
obtain it by fair means, they are threat- 
ening to take it by foul means. The 
Republican party stands in the way of 
of their unholy ambition. Unless they can 
defeat it at the polls, or frighten it out of ex- 
istence, their chances to carry out their revo- 
lutionary schemes grow less and less, every 
year. The following extract of Bourbon 








gasconade is taken from Pomeroy’s Democrat, 
New York, of September 11. In speaking of 
“the struggle coming,’’ it says: 

‘“‘The final result rests with the people 
themselves. The course of the Republican 
party and of Grant is open before them— 
they can understand it. They can see that 
it is leading directly to Imperialism, and if 
they would save the nation from all the evils 
sure to flow from it, they will see to it that 
the re-election of Grant is prevented, first by 
the power of the majority, speaking through 
the ballot-box, and, if that is withstood, by 
giving it force and effect on the battle field. 
If our liberties were worth fighting for to 
gain, they are worth fighting for to save.’’ 

Of course, ‘‘ the final result rests with the 
people themselves,’’ and they are likely to 
see that the result is in accordance with 
their loyal wishes. They understand all 
about the past record of the Republican 
party, and President Grant. They are proud 
of both records, and will do nothing to injure 
either. As for Imperialism, they are not 
likely to get frightened over this cry. They 
are in favor of saving what they fought for: 
their liberties, and the good government 
which makes their enjoyment possible. If 
the Democrat, or its followers, are inclined to 
resist the popular will, as expressed at the 
ballot-box, let them try it. The nation is 
ready to maintain itself against all attacks, 
whether they come from unrepentant rebels, 
or their Northern admirers. 





joyable. ‘‘ The Tortoise’ is capital ; a quaint 
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THE EXECUTIVE. 

THE PRESIDENT ON THE MISSISSIPPI OUTRAGES— 
LETTER OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL TO GOV- 
ERNOR AMES. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Wasuineton, Sept. 14, 1875. 
To Governor Ames, Jackson, Miss. : 

This hour I have had dispatches from the 
President. I can best convey to you his 
ideas by extracts from his dispatch: ‘‘ The 
whole public are tired out with these annual 
autumnal outbreaks in the South, and the 
great majority are ready now to condemn any 
interference on the part of the Government. 
I heartily wish that peace and good order 
may be restored without issuing the procla- 
mation; but if it is not, the proclamation 
must be issued, and, if it is, I shall instruct 
the commander of the forces to have no child’s 
play. If there is a necessity for military in- 
terference, there is justice in such interfer- 
ence as to deter evil doers.’ * * * ‘“T 
would suggest the sending of a dispatch (or 
better by private messenger), to Governor 
Ames, urging him to strengthen his own re- 
sources in restoring order, before he receives 
Governmentaid. He might accept the assist- 
ance offered by the citizens of Jackson and 
elsewhere.”? * * * ‘*Governor Ames and 
his advisers can emade perfectly secure. 
As many of the troops now in Mississippi as 
he deems necessary may be sent to Jackson. 
If he is betrayed by those who offer assist- 
ance, he will be in a position to defeat their 
ends and punish them.’’ 

You see by this the mind of the President, 
with which I and every member of the Cab- 
inet, who has been consulted, are in full ac- 
cord. You see the difficulties ; you see the 
responsibilities which you assume. 

We cannot understand why you do not 
strengthen yourself in the way the President 
suggests, nor do we see why you do not call 
the legislature together and obtain from them 
whatever powers and money and arms you 
need. The Constitution is explicit that the | 
Executive of the State can call upon the | 
President for aid in suppressing ‘‘ domestic 
violence,’’ only ** when the legislature cannot be | 
convened,’’ and the law expressly says: ‘‘ In| 
case of an insurrection in any State against the | 
government thereof, it shall be lawful for the | 
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violence,’’ only in case of an insurrection in 
any State against the government thereof, 
when the legislature cannot be called to- 
gether. You make no suggestion even that 
there is any insurrection against the government 
of the State, or that the legislature would not 
support you in any measure you might pro- 
pose, to preserve the public order. I suggest 
that you take all lawful means and all need- 
ed measures to preserve the peace by the 
forces in your own State, and let the country 
see that the citizens of Mississippi, who are 
largely favorable to good order, and who are 
largely Republican, have the courage and 
the manhood to jight for their rights, and to 
destroy the bloody ruffians who murder the 
innocent and unoffending freedmen. Every- 
thiug is in readiness ; be careful to bring 
yourself strictly within the Constitution and 
the laws, and if there is such resistance to your 
State authorities as you cannot, by all the means 
at your command, suppress, the President will 
swiftly aid you in crushing these lawless 
traitors to human rights. Telegraph me on 
receipt of this, and state explicitly what you 
need. Iam very respectfully yours, 
Epwarbs PIERREPONT, 
Attorney-General, 
The general impression in Washington is, 
that there will not be a recurrence of these 
troubles in Mississippi. If, however, a re- 
newal is threatened, the Government will 
act promptly on the first intimation, and in 
the spirit indicated in the above letter. 





STATE DEPARTMENT. 
SPAIN AT THE CENTENNIAL, 

Hon. Caleb Cushing, Minister to Spain, 
has transmitted a letter to Secretary Fish, 
stating that the former Government of 
Spain, on determining that the country 
should be represented in the Centennial 
Exhibition, made an appropriation of 500,- 
000 pesetas, and appointed a commission of 
ninety members to superintend the business 
in Spain, and designated a somewhat nu- 
merous and expensive commission to act in 
the United States. When the present Gov- 
ernment came into power, after much dis- 
cussion in the public press, the original 
plan was abandoned, and a decree was 
issued by King Alfonso dissolving the two 







President, on application of the legislature of | commissions created by the former Govern- 
such State, or the Executive, when the legislature | ment, and organizing a commission com- 
cannot be convened, to call,’’ §-c. posed of the Director-General of Agriculture, 
It is the plain meaning of the Constitution | Director-General of Public Instruction, and 
and the laws, when taken together, that the | others, to arrange the business in Spain. 
Executive of the State may call upon the| The representation of that country in 
President for military aid to quell ‘domestic | Philadelphia is to be in charge of a royal 
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commissary, to take care, with the interven- 
tion of the consul, of all the services refer- 
ring to the Exposition. The office of juror 
of Spain is to be honorary and gratuitous. 
The number of jurors will be definitely fixed 
by the Government. Special commissioners 
are to be sent to the Exposition at a conve- 
nient season to study the advancements and 
improvements which may be observed and 
of utility to Spain—the number of such 
commissioners not to exceed three. 
expenses arising by reason of the exhibition 
are to be at the cost of the State, and are 
not to exceed 310,000 pesetas. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
TWENTY-FIFTH CALL FOR THE REDEMPTION OF 
5-20 Bonps or 1864. 
TrEAsURY DEPARTMENT, 
September 1, 1875. 

For the purpose of obtaining Bonds for the 
Sinking Fund, by virtue of the authority 
given by section 11 of the Act of Congress, 
entitled ‘* An Act making appropriations for 


sundry civil expenses of the Government for | 


the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-six, and for other 
purposes,’’? approved March 3, 1875, and in 
compliance with sections 3694 to 397, in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, I hereby give notice that the principal 
and accrued interest of the Bonds herein- 
below designated, known as ‘‘ Five-twenty 


Bonds,’’ will be paid at the Treasury of the | 


United States, in the City of Washington, or 
at the Office of the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, in the City of New York, on 
and after the Fmrst DAY oF DEecEeMBER, 1875, 
And that the interest on said Bonds will cease 
on that day. That is to say, Bonds of the 
act of June 30, 1864, as follows: 

Covpon Bonps: $50—No. 751 to No. 1500; 
$100—No. 3701 to No. 5300; $500—No. 4301 
to No. 7500; $1,000—No. 16201 to No. 30,000, 
allinclusive, $4,500,000. Recisterep Bonps: 
$50—No. 31 toNo. 50; S100—No. 251 to No. 
400; $500—No. 201 to No. 350; $1,000—No. 
1101 to No. 1850; 
1200 ; $10,000—No. 1521 to No. 3037, all in- 
elusive, #3,590,000. Of the amount out- 
standing, (embraced in the numbers as 
above,) four million five hundred thousand 
dollars ($4,500,000) are coupon bonds, and 
three million five hundred thousand dollars 
($3,590,000) are registered bonds. Bonds 
embraced in this call will be paid at any 
time previous to their maturity upon pre- 
sentation, with interest to date of such pay- 
ment, at the Treasury of the United States 
in the City of Washington, or at the Office of 
the Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
in the City of New York. 


The | 


5,Q00—No. 801 to No. | 


| Registered bonds should be assigned to the 
| ‘*Secretary of the Treasury for redemp- 
| tion.’’ 


B. H. Bristow, Secretary. 


TWENTY-SIXTH CALL. 
Treasury DepartMeyt, Sept. 1, 1875. 
By virtue of the authority given by the 
| Act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, en- 
{titled ‘* An Act to authorize the refunding 
\of the national debt,’’ I hereby give notice 
that the principal and accrued interest of 
the bonds herein-below designated, known 
as ‘* Five-twenty Bonds,’’ will be paid at the 
| Treasury of the United States, in the City of 
| Washington, on and atter the first day of 
December, 1875, and that the interest on 
said bonds will cease on that day. That is 
to say, Bonds of the Act of June 30, 1864, as 
follows: Covpon Bonps: $50, No. 1501 to 
No. 2500; $100, No. 5301 to No. 7000 ; $500, 
No. 7501 to No. 10,100; 1,000, No. 30001 
to No. 39800, all inclusive—$2,750,000. 
ReGisrERED -Bonps: $50, No. 51 to No. 68; 
$100, No. 401 to No. 600; $500, No. 351 to 
| No. 481 ; $1,000, No. 1851 to No. 2650 ; $5,- 
00, No. 1201 to No. 1550; $10,000, No. 3038 
jto No. 3750, all inclusive—$2,250,000. Of 
the amount outstanding (embraced in the 
;/numbers as above), two million seven hun- 
ag and fifty thousand dollars ($2,750,000) 
are coupon bonds, and two million two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($2,250,- 
000) are registered bonds. United States 
securities, forwarded for redemption, should 
be addressed to the ‘‘ Loan Division, Secre- 
tary’s Office,’’ and all registered bonds should 
be assigned to ‘‘ the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury for redemption.”’ 
B. H. Bristow, Secretary. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH CALL, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 17, 1875. 

By virtue of the authority given by the 
Act of Congress, approved July 14, 1870, en- 
titled ‘‘ An Act to authorize the refunding of 
the national debt,’’ I hereby give notice that 
the principal and accrued interest of the 
bonds herein-below designated, known as 
‘*five-twenty bonds,’’ will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States, in the city of 
Washington, on and after the 17th day of 
December, 1875, and that the interest on 
said bonds will cease on that day. That is 
to say, bonds of the Act of June 30, 1864, as 
follows: Coupon Bonps: $50, No. 2501 
to No. 3300; $100, No. 7001 to No. 
10500 ; $500, No. 10101 to No. 15300 ; $1,000, 
No. 39801 to No. 59700, all inclusive— 
$5,000,000. The amount outstanding, em- 
braced in the numbers as above, is $5,000,- 
000. United States securities, forwarded for 
redemption, should be addressed to the 





‘*Loan Division of the Secretary’s office.”’ 
B. H. Bristow, Secretary. 
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CORROSION OF METALS. 


of all persons to assist the collectors in mak- 


The committee on corrosion of metals, of | ing surveys of distilleries, ard instructing 
the United States board appointed to test! collectors that, after the first proximo, no 


iron, steel and other metals, is instructed ‘‘ to 
investigate the subject of the corrosion of 
metals under the conditions of actual use.” 

Its labor must necessarily consist largely 
in observing the corrosion that has taken 
place under these conditions, and in collect- 
ing the results of observations and experi- 
ments made by others. 

In this important part of its labors it asks 
the assistance of all whose tastes, interests 
or occupations have induced them to note 
the rate and mode of destruction (by corro- 
sion) of the metals used in construction. 

Full and clear statements are asked of all 
cases observed which show a remarkably 
rapid rate of corrosion or the reverse. It is 
very desirable, whenever practicable in these 
cases, to get a sample of the metal and of 
the scale or crust formed, for the purpose of 
chemical analysis. These samples you are 
respectfully requested to forward to Col. T. 
T. S. Laidley, president of the board, at 
Watertown arsenal, Watertown, Mass., ac- 
companied by a full statement of all the con- 
ditions within your knowledge which have 
influenced the rate of corrosion in the par- 
ticular vase observed. The samples so for- 
warded will be carefully analyzed. 

Important as the subject of the corrosion 
of metals is, the information touching it is 
so meagre and indefinite that the rate of de- 
struction cannot be predicted with certainty 
in any given case. You will confer a favor 
upon the committee by referring to such 
sources of information as you may deem val- 
uable; such as reports of engineers, archi- 
tects and scientists, or articles touching this 
subject contained in scientific publications. 

Proper acknowledgments will be made of 
all assistance rendered. Wm. Sooy Smith, 
C. E., chairman, Maywood, Mlinois ; Lieu- 
tenant Col. Q. A. Gilmore, U. 8. A., Army 
Building, New York city; Com. L. A. 
Beardslee, U. S. N., Washington, D. C. 

SURVEY OF DISTILLERIES. 

Commissioner Pratt has written a letter to 
Collectors of Internal Revenue throughout 
the United States, revoking the designations 











surveys of distilleries will be made, except 
with the aid of an assistant, specially desig- 
nated by the Commissioner for the specific 
distillery desired to be surveyed, and after 
the survey the office is vacant, or, in other 
words, a new designation is necessary for 
each and every distillery surveyed. 
DUTY ON TIMBER. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has decided 
that hewn pine timber, commercially known 
as ‘¢squared or sided,’’ is subject to duty at 
the rate of one per cent. per cubic foot, and 
not twenty per cent. ad valorem, as hereto- 
fore held by the department. 

TRANSPORTATION OF CURRENCY. 

The question of transporting national bank 
notes has been settled, by Treasurer New 
agreeing to pay the express companies on a 
basis of 37 cents per thousand dollars. 

COINAGE FOR AUGUST. 

Gold, $4,487,050; silver, $1,231,702.50 ; 
minor coinage, $6,890. Total coinage, $5,- 
625,642.50. 

DORE SILVER. 

Returns received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that of 500,000 ounces of Dore 
silver purchased at the San Francisco mint, 
on the 2d of July, the amount of gold ex- 
tracted from it was $225,414.77, and the 
amount of silver, $279,413.79. This silver 
was taken from the Consolidated Virginia 
mine. The new refinery at San Francisco is 
now parting 50,900 ounces per day of Dore 
silver, or about $1,500,000 of bullion, of 
which thirty-five per cent. is gold. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
NEW COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Hon. J. M. Thatcher, Commissioner of 
Patents, has resigned, and Hon, R. H. Duell, 
New York, has been appointed to the office 
Judge Duell served four times in Congress, 
and if, in his new capacity, he is as faithful 
in the discharge of his duties, he was 
while a Member of Congress, there will be 
no cause for complaint. 


as 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
WAGES OF LABOR. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
collecting statistics of the average of farm 
labor, and finds that there has been a steady 
appreciation in comparison with the value of 
farm products during the past thirty years. 
Wages are not as high nominally now as 
they have been; but the same money will 
buy more than when the figures were higher. 
An interesting fact brought to light by the 
researches of the Department is, that just in 
proportion to the prosperity of the great 
mineral and manufacturing interests of the 
country has been the prosperity of our agri- 
culture ; when they are depressed, farming 
is a poor business. This accords with our 
teachings, that it is the farmer’s interests to 
see these industries flourish. They bring 
out his kest customers. They furnish his 
great home market, It may be a question 
how best to foster and encourage them—but 
there can be none as to the main principle- 
The average price of ‘‘farm labor, with 
board,’ in the United States, according to 
these tables, is $12.40 per month at the pres- 
ent time. This would make a decline of 
nearly 22 per cent. since 1869. A part ot 
this difference, however, is found in the dis- 
proportion in numbers of laborers of the 
higher and lower classss in efficiency and 
money value. The calculations are based 
on the numbers given respectively in the 
censuses of 1860 and 1870 ; and in the latter 
the slaves of the former period, who had no 
place in that enumeration, are included as 
farm laborers, increasing the proportion of 
low-priced labor, and consequently reducing 
the average. The average price of labor per 
month, with board, in the Southern States, 
is $10.17; in the Western, $13.66; in the 
Middle, $16.81; in the Eastern, $18.58; on 
the Pacific coast, $28.12 ; 
$18.25. 


in the Territories, 


GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
COST OF MAIL SERVICE, 

From a statement prepared at the. Post- 
office Department, it appears that on the Ist 
of July, 1875, the contracts for mail service 
amounted to $15,583,118.46 per annum. 


established, involving an expenditure of 
$154,493.99, and old routes were discontin- 
ued, by which’ $30,129.30 were saved, leay- 
ing a net increase of $124,364.69 in that 
month. During the month of August new 
routes were established, involving a cost of 
$52,277.90, and old ones discontinued, which 
resulted in a saving of $35,863.43, leaving 
the total cost of mail service on September 1, 
at the rate of $15,723,886.62 per annum. 
RAIL ROAD LAWS. 

The second volume of the revised statutes, 
containing laws relating to the Postoffice 
Department and Post Roads, the District of 
Columbia, and public treaties, has been 
printed and is now ready for binding. The 
volume contains nearly fifteen hundred 
pages, about twenty pages more than in the 
first volume of General Laws already pub- 
lished. It will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion. 


—— 





Inciting InsuRREcTION.—The Methodist Ad- 
vocate, of Atlanta, Ga., September 8, has a 
sensible article on the late pretended insur- 
rection, and on the treatment of colored 
citizens by the Democratic authorities. It 
says: 

‘*Men have been pronounced by tlie courts 
guilty of inciting insurrection, in this State, 
sentenced to the chain-gang, and worked to 
death in a few months, for DISTRIBUTING RE- 
PUIg@CAN TICKETS AT AN ELECTION.”’ 

Devotion to the Republican party is little 
short of treason to the State, inGeorgia. If 
this is true at the present time, what show 
of justice would Republicans have under 
Democratic control of the Nation? The 
proud expression, ‘‘I am an American citi- 
zen,’’ would have to be changed to ‘‘I ama 
Democrat,’’ to secure protection to life and 


property. 








Ir the Democratic party is now as pure as 
it claims to be, it has seen different days. 
One of its chief organs, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, speaking of the way the United 
States Bank procured the passage of the bill 
securing its re-charter, says that the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives was secured 
by ‘‘judicious loans and gifts to members, 
never entered upon the books of the char- 
ter. The record proves that in five years 
no less than 255 members received consider- 
ations of a pecuniary nature at the Bank.” 





During the month of July new routes were 


Has the party changed so very much ? 
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